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~~ 
CHAPTER X, 


“ AND it wasn’t a month since she met 
him in the wood,” finished Sylvia, im- 
pressively. 

It was about eleven o'clock in the 
morning, two days later, and she and 
Mervyn Dallas were alone together in the 
Cornishes’ morning- room where Mervyn 
had spent the last half hour perched upon 
the table, in her hat and jacket, sticking 
pins recklessly into the table-cover in her 
excitement, and listening with breathless 
interest while Sylvia told her the story of 
“the engagement.” There was to be a 
solemn consultation in the course of the 
morning on the subject of bridesmaids’ 
dresses, and Mervyn, in her eager en- 
thusiasm, had rushed in like a small, 
brown hurricane at about ten o'clock, to 
be a good deal laughed at, ordered about, 
and made useful until she retired with 
Sylvia into the morning-room to devour her 
impatience, and talk about Selma, who 
was reported to be “ busy with Roger.” 

She drew a long breath as Sylvia ceased, 
and stuck a pin so wildly into the table- 
cover that it ran into the little, ungloved 
finger as well, and she carried the latter 
with a quaint, self-pitying gesture, to her 
lips as she said, with intense conviction : 

“ How thrilling, Sylvia.” 

“Tt was exciting,” agreed Sylvia, taking 
up the needle-work which had fallen un- 
noticed on her knee as her story ap- 
proached its crisis. ‘‘Of course we should 








have been sorry if Roger had got engaged 
toa strange girl so very soon after he came 
home ; but it’s lovely to have it all going 
on in the house, and Salma is such a 
dear |” 

The familiar fondness of the tone in 
which Sylvia spoke of her cousin did not 
strike Mervyn as odd, new as it was. She 
was too warm-hearted and impetuous, too 
much given to receiving new impressions 
through the medium of feeling alone to see, 
as a colder and less keenly interested 
observer would have seen, that the 
attitude, not only of Sylvia, but of the 
whole family towards Selma, was entirely 
altered. Taoy had always been fond of 
her; bat they had looked at her as it were 
from a distance. As a genius with a 
magnificent future before her, Selma had 
been a being none tha less awe-inspiring 
from the vagueness of their comprehension 
of her. Sslma, “ madly in love,” without 
an idea beyond her new fancy, was a girl 
like themselves, to be met on common 
ground. The unusual sweetness and 
fascination which, all unconsciously to her- 
self, had helped to surround the old Selma 
with her atmosphere of superiority in their 
eyes, now made them, one and all, look 
apon her—to use Sylvia’s last words—as 
‘such a dear.” 

There was a moment’s silence after 
Mervyn’s enthuisastic endorsement of 
this sentiment, while Sylvia gave her 
mind to her work, and Mervyn, with a 
quick little turn of her head, listened to 
some distant sounds in the house which 
she hoped heralded Selma’s approach. 
They died away, however, and she turned 
again to Sylvia, and said, meditatively : 

‘* Aad she’s given up all her work, and 
everything.” 


“Of course!” answered Sylvia. She 
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would have had to give it all up, even if 
she’d gone on caring about it ; but, luckily, 
she doesn’t a bit, I don’t believe she’s 
thought of it again since she saw Roger !” 

* And we shall never see her act after 
all! Of course, if Selma thinks it isn’t, 
why it isn’t”—and Selma’s loyal devotee 
spoke from the bottom of her heart—“ but 
if it was any one else wouldn’t you say it 
was rather waste, Sylvia?” 

The pin- sticking process was very 
meditative and reflective, and the quaint 
little figure propounded the question from 
a purely abstract point of view; but Sylvia 
was not given to abstractions, she missed 
the drift of the question, and answered 
from a personal point of view with some 
energy. 

“T don’t know what you mean, Mervyn ! 
Of course, I don’t mean that Selma isn’t 
sweet and lovely, and everything ; but I 
don’t see how you can expect me to think 
that any girl would be wasted on Roger ! 
I think she’s very lucky !” 

An impetuous apology and a very in- 
coherent explanation from Mervyn ensued, 
and Sylvia, easily mollified, asked : 

“Don’t you like him, Mervyn? I’m 
sure you will, when you know him 
better 3” 

“T shall! Ob, I shall, Sylvia,” cried 
the much perturbed Mervyn, “I mean I 
do! Only strangers are so dreadful you 
know. Of course, if Selma loves him so 
tremendously, he must be very nice. Oh, 
Sylvia!” she added, slipping lightly off 
the table, “here they are at last |” 

Mrs. Cornish, Selma, and Helen came in 
together as she spoke, Selma looking 
very happy and excited. The “ business 
with Roger,” at which the whole family 
had jeered that morning, had been “ real 
business” as she proudly explained, 
business connected with a house. Roger 
had gone now to see about it, and to 
settle the final details of his new partner- 
ship, and as Selma said, with a delightful 
assumption of a practical and business- 
like air, the effect of which was rather 
spoilt by a vivid blush: 

“ He will have a very busy day, and we 
must have a very busy day, too, mustn’t 
we, auntie,” 

Whether the business of the day was 
much advanced during the next half hour 
is more than doubtful. The three other 
girls were what Helen described, with a 
laugh, as “much too frivolous,” But 
there was a great deal of laughter and 
talk, a great deal of discussion of colours 








and stuffs, a great deal of bright, young 
excitement ; and in the midst of it the 
parlourmaid came in with some newly- 
arrived letters, two for Mrs. Cornish, and 
one for Selma, which she opened and read 
without looking at the envelope, as she 
protested vigorously against the idea of 
bridesmaids in grey. 

“Tt’s suggestive of half-mourning, and 
all kinds of depression,” she was saying, as 
she ran her eyes over her letter, ‘“ I should 
feel as though it were a bad——” she 
broke off suddenly, unnoticed in the 
discussion which had arisen on her words, 
and turned to Mrs. Cornish with an ex- 
clamation of pleasure, ‘Oh, isn’t this 
fortunate?” she said. ‘ Miss Tyrrell 
wants me to goand see her this afternoon, 
and it’s just the afternoon when I can go, 
as Roger isn’t in.” 

Mrs. Cornish lifted her eyes from her 
own letters, and contemplated the bright 
face in silence for a moment while the 
three girlish voices ran on unheeding. 

**Doesn’t she ask Helen, too?” she 
asked, rather sharply. 

Selma laughed, and shook her head. 
“Helen doesn’t like Miss Tyrrell,” she 
said; “she says— oh, they don’t get 
on at all. But she really is very kind, 
auntie,” she repeated, vaguely conscious 
of something disapproving in her aunt’s 
face, and Mrs. Cornish answered, in some- 
thing approaching the old, constrained 
voice, which she had not used to Selma 
since her engagement : 

“Do as you like, my dear, of course, 
Perhaps, then, we had better get you some 
patterns to choose from this afternoon, if 
you don’t go yourself. There is no time 
to be lost.” 

It was on this understanding, after much 
more discussion and much more merriment, 
that the conclave finally broke up for 
luncheon, to which meal Mervyn remained 
as a matter of course. She had to tear 
herself away directly afterwards, however, 
and a little later Helen and Selma were 
practically alone in the house. 

Helen had not gone with the shopping 
expedition, in spite of Sylvia’s persuasions. 
She had given a great many excellent 
reasons for staying at home; but she had 
not mentioned the true one, and nobody 
had guessed that she had reasons for hoping 
that Humphrey, who spent all day at his 
studio, might come home early that after- 
noon, and might have something to tell 
her when he came. Not even Selma guessed 
how her sister was wondering, and hoping, 
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and fearing, as she worked so cheerfully 
and industriously during the hour they 
passed together. It seemed to her a very 
short hour until the time came for her to 
go to Miss Tyrrell’s, and she left the room 
to put on her hat, with a pretty, caressing, 
reluctant touch on Helen’s cheek. 

Her sister followed her with loving, 
admiring eyes, listened a moment, and 
then returned to her work with a little, 
half-suppressed sigh. But a moment later 
she lifted her head again, with a bright 
colour in her cheeks, as a man’s step 
sounded on the stairs, the door opened, 
and Humphrey came in. She scrutinised 
his quiet face as he crossed the room to 
her, her pretty blue eyes made clear-sighted 
by her love, and, as he stooped to kiss her 
upturned face, she was encouraged by what 
they saw to say, breathlessly : 

“ Well, dear ?” 

He smiled at her, a sweet, grave smile, 
which very seldom lit up his face, and 
which seemed to come from the bottom of 
his heart. 

‘¢ He’s taken it, Helen.” 

“Qh, Humphrey.” Her face had 
crimsoned all over with pleasure, and she 
slipped a soft hand, thimble and all, into 
his, ‘At your own price? Oh, what a 
nice man. Didn’t I tell you so, my dear 
old despondent boy ?” 

“He wants to send it to the New 
Gallery.” 

“Oh, Humphrey ; does he think it so 
beautiful ?” 

‘He thinks it good. And he knows.” 

Not many nights before at a club-dinner 
—a function which he hated, and very 
seldom attended—Humphrey had chanced 
to drift into conversation with one of the 
guests of the evening, a Mr. Forsyth, a 
connoisseur of painting, whose word was 
considered as final by all lovers of art, 
whose love of pictures was so genuine and 
absorbing that he cared nothing for the 
fashionable reputation his critical faculty 
—considered in combination with his very 
great wealth— would have given him 
had he chosen to take it. He did not 
choose, and he had not taken it; he remained 
unfashionable, and Miss Tyrrell and her 
“set” hardly knew hisname. Humphrey, 
having met him once or twice before, their 
talk had passed on from one thing to 
another until it happened to touch on the 
treatment of a certain symbolical subject 
by one of the Old Masters. It was a 
subject which lay very near Humphrey’s 
heart; he had given many months of 








thought and labour to the realisation of 
the conception of it, which had grown up 
in his own mind, and, before the two men 
separated, an eager question from the elder 
man, as to whether he might come and see 
the picture, had received a ready assent 
from the painter. 

Humphrey had come now to Helen 
straight from the interview in his studio, 
which had there and then been arranged. 
Mr. Forsyth had bought the picture in 
question without a moment’s hesitation, 
and, what was even more to the unpractical 
Humphrey, he had given it delicate and 
intelligent praise, 

“Humphrey, what a nice man,” said 
Helen, again, with a little, sympathetic 
squeeze of his hand. ‘Oh, I wish I'd 
been there. Do tell me what he said.” 
And then, as Selma’s voice was heard as 
she came singing downstairs, she added : 
“Here’s Selma. How pleased she will 
be.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
he said, slowly : 

“Tell her about the money, Helen ; not 
what Forsyth said.” 

She had only time to look at him in 
laughing wonder at what she took to be his 
modesty, before the bright voice, drawing 
nearer, stopped at the door, and Selma 
came in, much surprised at seeing 
Humphrey, to take a hasty farewell of 
Helen, and to depart with all possible 
speed. 

“Where are you going?” asked Hum- 
phrey, as he put her into the cab. 

“To Miss Tyrrell’s—didn’t Helen tell 
you? Qh, tell him I’m very late.” And 
the cab drove off as Humphrey went up the 
steps, with a face which was very grave and 
abstracted. 

There was nothing grave or abstracted 
about Selma, however, as she stood, half 
an hour later on the Tyrrells’ threshold. 
The servant who took her cloak—Miss 
Tyrrell always liked things done, as 
Helen had once said, resentfully, “as if 
she lived at a party”—thought she had 
never seen Miss Malet look younger or 
lovelier. 

“This way, miss, please,” she said, and 
led the way, somewhat to Selma’s surprise, 
not up to the drawing-room, but along the 
passage to Tyrrell’s study. 

There is nothing more curious or more 
insidious than the mental atmosphere 
which pervades some houses for those who 
are familiar with them, without being 
literally at home in them. In Selma’s 
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mind, for as long as she could remember, 
the Tyrrells’ house had been associated 
with all she knew of the intellectual and 
the artistic. She had passed down that 
passage, under the pictures she knew 80 
well—the pictures of great artists passed 
away—as a child and as a girl as con- 
stantly and as familiarly as she had passed 
to and froin her own home, and she had 
never yet come from the room, towards 
which she was now moving, without 
feeling herself a little stronger, a little 
farther along the road she had desired so 
ardently totraverse. With every step she 
took now, amid those familiar surround- 
ings, the atmosphere of Tyrrell’s house, so 
utterly different from the mental atmo- 
sphere from which she had come, closed 
more closely round her, though she herself 
was entirely unaware of it. 

It was a very unusual thing to find Miss 
Tyrrell in her brother’s room ; but though 
she was sitting there, with a “high art” 
tea-table near her, when Selma entered, 
even these extraneous objects could not 
destroy its familiar character in the girl’s 
eyer, and utterly unconscious as she was 
of any change in herself, her manner 
altered imperceptibly as she went in. 

“So you’ve come, dear girl,” said Miss 
Tyrrell, etcetching out both her hands to 
her as she would have done to quite two- 
thirds of her acquaintances under the same 
circumstances. Now that Selma had given 
up her artistic career, Miss Tyrrell took no 
further interest in her. She would have 
been much puzzied to say why she had 
asked her to tea that afternoou—she was 
entirely unaware that she had acted on a 
suggestion from her brother ; but graceful 
cordiality in general, and that gesture in 
particular, suited her style, and she seldom 
varied it to any great extent. ‘“ You are 
a very naughty girl,” she went on, “and I 
am very apgry with you; but I am 
charmed to see you nevertheless.” 

“It’s very sweet of you, Miss Tyrrel),” 
returned Selma, laughing and blushing as 
she kissed her. 

‘Sit down, dear child, in that oak 
chair ; you suit it so admirably.” 

“It is very nice to sit in it again. It is 
very nice to be here!” said Selma im- 
pulsively, looking round the room as she 
spoke. 

Miss Tyrrell smiled at her indulgently, 
and went on in her languid manner : 

“Tt was John’s fancy to have teain this 
room—quite a new idea of his, and a great 
compliment to you, Selma. He has just 





come in from a very late rehearsal. 
Certainly there is a great deal of drudgery 
and fatigue behind our great artists’ great 
triumphs. Perhaps one ought not to be 
surprised that you have thought better of 
it.” 

“Oh, Miss Tyrrell, it isn’t that !” 

The cry—it was a cry of pain—broke 
from Selma involuntarily, and a quick 
sense of surprise at herself followed it. 
Why should she care so much? she asked 
herself. What had made her feel sud- 
denly so unlike herself—her present self ? 
She was still struggling vaguely with the 
influences about her, which she could 
neither define nor understand, when the 
door opened and Tyrrell came in. 

He shook hands with her rather 
gravely, she thought, and sat down with 
only the necessary words of greeting. 

“How did the rehearsal go, John?” 
asked Miss Tyrrell. 

He glanced at Selma and then at his sister, 
and said shortly, and in a tone which seemed 
to exclude Selma from any interest in the 
rehearsal, as he addressed his sister ex- 
clusively : 

“ As usual,” 

Then he turned quickly to Selma, and 
said with the air of a man who puts away 
private affairs to introduce topics of inte- 
rest to others, ‘‘ Is he quite well, Selma?” 

But Selma did not answer the question. 
She hesitated a moment, and looked at 
him with slightly-flushed face and troubled 
eyes. 

“ Are you tired of it,” she said—“ the 
piece I mean—or is it—is it ——? 
Ob, Mr. Tyrrell! please don’t! Oh, 
do you think I’m quite another girl? 
Please tell me all about the piece. You 
don’t know how much I care, I shall care 
always.” 

He looked at her for a moment, and, as 
she met his eyes, her own dropped, and 
she knew, though she could not have ex- 
plained the reason, that she was ashamed. 

** As you please, of course,” he said, “I 
don’t know, though, that there is much to 
tell you; much that you don’t know 
already, I mean. It is shaping very well, 
and I expect we shall be ready by the 
thirtieth.” 

‘*That is really excellent,” said Miss 
Tyrrell, “considering that you were in 
Greece longer than you expected.” 

Her brother did not answer. His face 
hardened slightly, and he rose rather 
abruptly to put his cup down. 

“ And Thyrza?” 
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Thyrza was the name oi the character 
Selma herself was to have played, and her 
utterance of the name—so prominent a 
feature in all her thoughts three months 
before—drew her further still into her old, 
almost forgotten world, and the question 
was followed by a strange, little sigh. 

‘‘Thyrza has developed into a more im- 
portant part than we expected.” 

* Will Miss Hilton be good ?” 

‘* Miss Hilton will be very good.” 

There was another sigh, and Selma sat, 
lost in a dream, while a few more words 
passed between John Tyrrell and his sister. 
She roused herself suddenly to find that 
the former was waiting to take her empty 
cup; standing, watching her with an in- 
definable expression on his handsome face. 

They talked no more of the new piece 
after that. John Tyrrell led the conversa- 
tion to all the old, familiar topics, of which 
Selma had hardly thought, had certainly 
not spoken for the last three months. He 
talked of art—musical as well as dramatic; 
he talked of the literature of the day and 
of the old poets, checking Miss Tyrrell 
with quite imperceptible sarcasm when she 
wandered to fashionable art furniture or 
infant prodigies. 

“ Have you seen this?” he said, at last, 
taking up a book that lay on the table 
near him, and handing it to Selma, who 
took it eagerly. 

It was the latest volume of a great 
living poet. And she answered : 

“IT didn’t even know it was out! Oh, 
won’t you read it to me?” 

She lifted her head impulsively from 
the leaves she had been turning over as 
she spoke, and looked at him in excited 
appeal, Her eyes were bright, and her 
cheeks were flushed, but her face was 
utterly unlike the face that Roger Cornish 
knew. Every line of it expressed vivid 
intellectuality, keen, artistic interest; and 
Tyrrell took the book from her with a 
curious smile. 

“Some of it, perhaps,” he said. 
very fine !” 

He opened the book, and turned over 
one or two pages, and Miss Tyrrell rose, 
gracefully, but promptly. Fashionable 
poetry in the abstract was as useful a form 
of fashionable art as any other ; but taken 
in the concrete, without the stimulus of an 
audience, she was invariably considerably 
bored by it—as her brother was well 
aware. 

“T’m sure you won’t mind, then, dear 
child, if I go and see Milne?” Milne was 


“Tt is 





her dressmaker. ‘I’ve remembered that 
I told her to come this afternoon ”— Miss 
Tyrrell did not add that she had subse- 
quently postponed the interview —“ and 
I’m afraid she has been waiting for ages ! 
Good-bye, if I don’t see you again, It 
will be quite like old days to you, won’t 
it?” 

“ Yes,” returned Selma, absently, as she 
kissed her, ‘‘ quite like—old days.” 

If Tyrrell glanced at her as his sister 
left the room, Selma did not seehim. She 
was sitting with ‘one elbow resting on the 
arm of her chair, her cheek resting on her 
hand, as she had sat so often in that room 
with him, as he had found her after Miss 
Tyrrell’s “at home” in May; and he 
began to read at once, 

And he read with all the power he 
was master of, as no one else in Lon- 
don at that moment could have read, 
taxing every resource to the utmost, 
until, actor that he was, he almost con- 
vineed even himself with the wonderful 
invocation to the Spirit of Beauty which 
he had chosen for her. The poem was 
not long, but when he finished, Selma’s 
breath was coming thick and fast, her lips 
were parted, her eyes fixed and dilated, as 
though they saw the vision the lines had 
conjured up. He waited a moment, watch- 
ing her, and she had never looked so 
lovely. He saw the colour return slowly 
to her cheeks, he saw her lips tremble, 
and her eyes fill with tears, and then he 
said, abruptly, almost harshly : 

‘Selma, I must speak |” 

She started violently, and turned to 
him, trying to smile, evidently not having 
taken in his words, and he went on, 
rapidly : 

‘Do you know, have you any conception 
of what you are doing? Take the word 
of a man who has known you all your life, 
who knows you better than you know 
yourself. You are bringing on yourself the 
bitterest fate the world knows—a lifetime 
of fruitless regret.” 

“Mr, Tyrrell !” 

‘‘ Listen to me, Selma,” he said, sternly, 
*T shall not ask you to listen twice. You 
are throwing away in a moment of childish 
impulse the whole happiness of your life ! 
You are ‘in love,’ you say, and your new 
toy is more to you than any other gift the 
world can offer. For the moment, yes! 
a year hence, no! You are an artist to 
your heart’s core. Marry your cousin, 
and before the first year is out you will be 
fretting yourself to death —starving be- 
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cause not one of your truest instincts can 
find satisfaction !” 

Selma was sitting just as the first words 
she had comprehended had transfixed her ; 
the light touch of her hand upon the arm 
of her chair changed to a convulsive grip, 
her face white to the lips. Gradually, as 
the afternoon had worn on, her new in- 
terests had dropped away from her, she 
had forgotten the Cornishes she had for- 
gotten even Roger, until Tyrrell’s words 
suddenly recalled her to herself with a 
terrible sense of shock and collision 
between what were absolutely two distinct 
lives—the life in which her girlish love 
was all in all, and the life in which her 
artist instincts were called into play. He 
had spoken very quietly, without the 
faintest approach to passion, but with 
absolute conviction, and as she neither 
moved nor spoke, being utterly unable to 
collect herself, or find mental hold for 
herself, where everything seemed to be 
slipping from under her feet, he went 
on : 
“Do you imagine, child, that you will 
always be— nineteen? That you will 
always love as you think you love now? 
That you have realised now all that life 
has to offer, that you will never want any- 
thing more? Have you been absolutely 
satisfied, even for these last two months?” 

A sudden cry broke from Selma, and 
she wrung her hands passionately to- 
gether as the colour rushed to her white 
face. 

“‘T have!” she cried. “Iwas! Oh, I 
will not let it go! I will not letit go! I 
love him, Mr. Tyrrell! Ilove him! You 
know I love him!” 

The voice was very young, very agonised, 
very appealing, and she let her face fall on 
her hands, and dropped both on the arm 
of her chair. 

“TI thought you loved your art!” 
answered Tyrrell. ‘ You have—changed 
once. What assurance have you that you 
will not change again?” He paused, and 
then went on, carefully calculating his 
words, as the surest to act on the 
enthusiastic, idealist temperament he 
knew so well, high-flown in its youthful 
imaginativeness, as such a nature at nine- 
teen could not fail to be: ‘‘Have you in 
your new infatuation once considered what 
it is that you are turning away from!” he 
said, slowly, in a low, deep tone. “ A life 
of incessant labour and struggle, of achieve- 
ment leading only to fresh effort, of con- 
quest only revealing kingdoms yet to be 


subdued, The servants of art know the 
beauty of their mistress by faith, and not 
by sight; she has no smiles for those 
whose very hearts have not been wrung to 
win them ; but those who have once felt 
that smile live only to feel it again. Selma, 
I thought she had,smiled on you.” 

There was a long silence. Selma was 
absolutely still, except when a little quiver 
shook her from head to foot. Tyrrell was 
gazing straight into the fire. At last she 
lifted her face, white and drawn, and rose 
to her feet. 

‘‘May I go home now?” she said. Her 
voice was weak, and very low. 

He rose at once, and answered her with 
his usual tone and manner : 

“T hope it is not later than you wished ?” 

He took the hand she offered him, 
mechanically, at the door, and for a 
moment, as he looked down at her, there 
sprang into his eyes the expression with 
which he had looked at her after their 
dance together two nights before. 

“Good night,” he said, gently, “ good 
night, Selma!” 








MR. CARRUTHERS. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


“T am sure I don’t know what is to be 
done about poor Sarah,” said my mother, 
with a little sigh, as she laid down a letter 
she had just finished reading at breakfast. 

I took it up, and ran my eye over its 
contents, while my mother meditatively 
sipped her coffee, and reflected on the 
situation. 

“She is exactly like the proverbial 
bad penny—always turning up,” I re- 
marked, with some asperity, for I was not 
fond of the distant cousin who was the 
subject of discourse. 

“Personally, 1 should be glad if she’d 
vary her movements a little by turning 
off,” observed my brother George. 

‘* No fear of that,” Isaid. ‘* Who would 
marry Sarah ?” 

“ Who, indeed?” echoed George. 

My mother laughed a soft little laugh, 
half-amused, half-pitifal. 

* Poor Sarah |” she said, again. “ Don’t 
you think you are rather hard upon her? 
When a woman has no home, and no 
money, and, as it seems at present ”—here 
she consulted her letter again—‘“ no health, 
what is she to do? Charity certainly 
begins at home, and we cannot let her go 
to the workhouse.” 
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When my mother spoke in that tone, 
both George and I knew, by long ex- 
perience, that it was useless to ‘argue 
further with her. She was as kind and 
sympathetic as the day was long; but she 
was a decided little woman to boot, and 
since my father’s death, four years ago, 
she had held the reins of government with 
a firm hand. We therefore retired from 
the contest, George betaking himself to 
his office—he was an engineer—and I 
coming round to the fireplace, before which 
my mother was now standing, for the third 
time perusing Sarah’s letter. 

“She says she has had to give up her 
situation, and has not been able to leave 
the house for a week, though she hopes 
now to be out in a day or two, and—— 
eh! what’s this?” exclaimed my mother, 
suddenly catching sight of a postscript we 
had neither of us noticed. I looked over 
her shoulder, and we read : 

“Tf you can do with me I should very 
much like to come to you for a short visit, 
not only on account of my health, but also 
because I have some news, perhaps more 
important to myself than to any one else, 
which I could then communicate per- 
sonally, and which I expect will surprise 
you.” 

‘‘Whatever does she mean?” I ex- 
claimed, for once in my life fairly startled. 

“Tam glad,” remarked my mother, in 
her most measured tones, “that I quite 
made up my mind to invite Sarah before I 
read this ”—here she tapped the significant 
postscript with her first finger—‘“ other- 
wise you might have fancied I asked her 
out of mere curiosity.” 

‘* Well,” I answered, “I am not ashamed 
to confess that I am full of curiosity, and, 
for the first time in my life, I wish Cousin 
Sarah were here.” 


Four days later Cousin Sarah arrived. 
She was some half-dozen years older than 
I, and the prefix had doubtless been 
originally given as a kind of concession to 
the dignity of age. For other dignity 
Sarah had none. She was now about six- 
and-thirty, ordinary in personal appear- 
ance, and with a very average share of 
intellectual capacity: a foolish, kindly, 
garrulous, and, as we all thought, ex- 
ceedingly simple-minded creature, utterly 
wanting in worldly wisdom, and without 
sufficient strength of character to be any 
one’s enemy but her own. At the same 
time she had an air of confiding innocence 
about her which was apt to impress 





strangers favourably, and a gift of small 
talk that amused her listeners until it 
became wearisome, Every one, indeed, 
seemed to weary of Sarah in time, but 
people were always sorry for her, or said 
they were, and always called her “poor 
Sarah.” And in many ways she was 
greatly to be pitied. She had been brought 
up in a comfortable home with her only 
brother, and educated as girls were edu- 
cated thirty years ago, when they were 
not expected to have to earn their own 
living. Just when she was grown up her 
father died, and then it was discovered 
that the ominous whispers which had been 
circulating about his affairs were all too 
true, and that he had left his wife and 
children the merest pittance. His wife 
never held up her head afterwards. In 
three months she was laid beside her 
husband ; her son went away to Australia ; 
and Cousin Sarah, poorly qualified though 
she was by Nature and training, had to eke 
out her slender means as a daily governess. 
When her brother started he promised to 
rescue her from her drudgery as soon 
as he had gained a competence ; but he 
speedily married a young lady, whose ac- 
quaintance he had made in Melbourne, 
and his letters to his sister grew few and 
far between. In point of fact my mother 
was the only surviving relative who took 
any notice of her, and many a five-pound 
note did she send her to help out her 
slender salary, and many a long visit did 
Cousin Sarah pay us. 

But this last visit seemed to stand out 
distinct and different from all the others. 
There was a mystery about it—and what 
woman does not love a mystery /—and the 
mystery made itself felt as soon as ever 
“poor Sarah” came into our warm, 
brightly-lighted little hall. 

“You must have had a cold journey 
from London, my dear,” said my 
mother, when the first greetings had 
been exchanged. 

Sarah shivered slightly. 

© Yes, it was bitterly cold. What a 
long way it is from London to Yorkshire!” 

‘“‘T am glad to see you have such a nice, 
warm cloak to protect you from the 
weather,” said my mother, patting the 
sleeve of the fur-lined wrap as she spoke, 
and taking no notice of the mild little 
grumble, 

Sarah was standing just where the light 
from the hall-lamp fell full on her face, 
and I saw that she flushed rosy-red at the 
words, 
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“T—I am glad you like it,” she 
answered, in a strangely hesitating man- 
ner. ‘“It—it was a—a present from a 
friend.” 

*T am sure I am very pleased to hear 
you have such kind friends,” remarked my 
unsuspicious mother. 

Bat I had noticed that Cousin Sarah 
used the word in the singular, not the 
plural, number, and I felt more curious 
than ever as I conducted her upstairs to 
her room, 

And throughout the evening Sarah 
talked so incessantly, and was so jerky in 
her manner, and so ambiguous in her 
utterances, that, when bedtime arrived, 
even my kindly mother had begun to 
marvel). 

“Whatever can have coms to the girl ?” 
she said, when, according to my usual 
custom, I went into her room to say 
“good night,” “She has not been at all 
like herself.” 

“T should not have thought it possible 
for her to be like any one else,” I replied, 
viciously, for I had been much irritated 
by Sarah’s demeanour. Then, seeing my 
mother looked shocked, I added, more by 
way of saying something to erase the 
effect of my former words, than because I 
entertained any such idea: ‘‘ Perhaps she 
is going to be married, and does not quite 
know bow to tell us?” 

“ Nonsense!” said my mother. 


But she was; and the momentous com- 
munication was made in this wise. My 
mother, Sarah, and I were standing idly 
round the fire next morning, while the 
servant cleared away the breakfast things, 
when suddenly I noticed that Cousin 
Sarah wore a large and handsome gold 
locket, suspended round her neck by a 
velvet ribbon. I remarked upon it as 
something new. 

“ Yes,’ assented Sarah, quietly enough, 
though I could see she flushed slightly, 
“T have had a good many new things 
lately. They are all gifts from the same 
kind friend. I—I have been wanting to 
tell you about him.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed my mother and I, in 
chorus, too amaz3d for the moment to say 
more. Then I put my hands on Sarah’s 
shoulders, and swinging her round so that 
she faced me, asked, breathlessly : 

“What is his name? And where does 
he live? And have you his likeness in 
that locket ?” 


“To be sure I have. He gave me the 





locket, and the cloak, and—and—other 
things, and his name is Mr. Carruthers.” 

“ Bat—but isn’t this rather sudden?” 
asked my mother, when she found her 
voice, afcer the unexpected shock. 

‘In one way, yes, In another, no,” 
replied Sarah, who, now she had taken 
the final plunge, was much the most com- 
posed of the three. “I knew Mr. Car- 
ruthers very well many years ago; indeed, 
he asked me to marry him while I was 
quits a young girl. But he was just going 
out to India, and he was said to be a 
gambler, and there were other difficulties 
in the way. So he went, and I stayed 
behind ; and I heard no more of him until 
a few months ago, when he came home, 
invalided, and with a pension, and sought 
me out once more. We have been engaged 
now two months.” 

‘“‘ And you did not write to tell me?” 

I could hear from my mother’s tone 
that she was rather hurt at what certainly 
looked like ingratitude on Sarah’s part, 
after all the kindness she had shown her. 
Meanwhile, Sarah had been unfastening 
the velvet from her neck, and now handed 
over the locket for inspection. I peered 
across my mother’s shoulder, and saw the 
photograph of a handsome man, approach- 
ing middle age, with regular features, and 
thick, curly hair. 

“ He’s very nice-looking, isn’t he?” I 
asked, inwardly marvelling what could 
have been the attraction that had kept 
such a man so constant to my very ordinary 
cousin Sarah, 

“Oh yes; that thing does not at all do 
him justice,” replied Sarah, in an airy 
manner. ‘And he is extremely rich as 
well, He has private means, besides a 
good pension. And he has bought a 
splendid house close to Hyde Park, where 
he says we are to live. And he has got a 
brougham already, and a victoria for me; 
and wishes the weddinz to be as soon as 
possible, And I hope you will be my brides- 
maid, Claire, and come and pay us a long 
visit as soon as the honeymoon is over.” 

Thus Sarah ran on, and for once in our 
lives, neither my mother nor I tired of her 
garrulity. Nay, the whole affair seemed 
so strange that we were eager for every 
particular. We drew up chairs to the 
hearth at last, and sat talking about it 
well into the morning; or, rather, Sarah 
talked, and we listened, while Mr. Car- 
ruthers and his belongings grew momenta- 
rily in importance, and we began to feel 
quite a personal interest in him. 
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My mother was recalled to time present 
by the clock on the mantelpiece striking 
eleven, 

‘* Well, my dear,” she said, as she rose 
to go about her household duties, “I am 
very pleased for you, and I do sincerely 
trust Mr, Carruthers will make you a good 
husband, and that you will be very happy 
together.” 

“Thank you,” responded Sarab, And 
then she took back her locket, and sat 
contemplating the face therein enshrined, 
in an absorbed, absent manner. 

When George came home in the evening, 
I told him the wonderful news, 

“Humph!” said he, “it is surprising 
what taste some fellows have.” 

But I could see that he was impressed, 
and his manner to Sarah was certainly 
more cordial than usual. 

“ And when am I to come and dance at 
your wedding?” he asked, after he had 
tendered his congratulations. 

“Ob, we haven’t settled that yet,” 
replied Sarah, with a nervous little laugh. 
“You see Mr. Carruthers is so much out 
of health, all owing to that nasty Indian 
climate, and I am not strong either. 
When we are both better, we shall see 
about fixing the day.” 

This struck me as rather curious. 

“ But surely if you are both ill, you 


would be better nursing each other than |” 


suffering in solitude.” The words did not 
quite express all I meant, because as Mr. 
Carruthers was reported to be so rich, and I 
knew that Sarah was so poor, I marvelled 
that such an ardent lover did not desire to 
throw the shelter of his name and his 
money round his impecunious bride with 
as little delay as might be. Even if the 
worst came to the worst, Sarah would be 
better off as his widow than as his fiancée, 
Delicacy, however, forbade me putting all 
this into words, and whether Sarah guessed 
my thoughts or not, she simply replied : 
“Oh! I could not let Mr. Carruthers 
begin his married life by nursing me,” a 
sentiment which my mother applauded. 


Next day there lay a letter beside 
Sarah’s plate on the breakfast-table: a 
thick and bulky letter, as I could not help 
seeing. 

“From Mr. Carruthers,” she explained, 
when she found it, “I was expecting to 
hear.” Then she addressed herself to her 
tea and toast, and for a while took no 
further notice of the package, This 
annoyed me, 





‘* You seem on very ceremonious terms 
with one another,” I said, after watching 
her during several minutes, for her 
lethargic manner always irritated me, 
“Hasn’t Mr. Carruthers got a Christian 
name }” 

Sarah started, and coloured painfully. 

‘*Who? Ha! Yes—what?” she stam- 
mered, “ Mr. Carruthers got a Christian 
name; of course he has. -He is called 
—Fred,” there was the slightest possible 
hesitation over the last word which I was 
quick to notice. 

“Tt does not seem to flow very glibly 
from your tongue,” I retorted, some evil 
spirit prompting me to be as nasty as I 
could, 

But Sarah had quite recovered her 
equanimity, and took no notice of my ill- 
natured remark. Indeed she sat, smiling 
placidly at the outside of her letter, until 
I felt quite ashamed of myself, and had 
the grace to say so. 

“Oh! of course it must seem strange to 
you,” assented Cousin Sarah, beginning to 
tear open her envelope. She unwrapped 
the closely-written sheets, holding them 
up, meanwhile, so that every one at the 
breakfast - table could see they were 
written in a bold, masculine hand, and 
then, with some excuse for her abrupt de- 
parture, she left the dining-room. 

‘Gone to enjoy the fellow’s raptures in 
solitude, I suppose,” laughed George. 

“Poor Sarah! Very likely it is her 
firat love-letter,” said my mother, who had 
a decided vein of sentiment in her com- 
position, ‘“ It would be only kind of us to 
keep her here until she is married, for I 
don’t suppose Mr. Carruthers would hear 
of her taking another situation, even if she 
were fit for it. He seems such an ardent 
lover, I don’t think we should have her 
for long.” 

And certainly Mr. Carruthers did seem 
ardent enough. Letters came from him as 
regularly as the post could bring them, and 
Sarah soon began to read aloud messages to 
my mother and myself, thanking us for our 
kindness to his dear little woman ; making 
flattering comments on accounts she had 
evidently given him of her pleasant visit 
to Yorkshire; and expressing his earnest 
hope that he might soon have an op- 
portunity of repaying the obligation under 
which we had placed both himself and 
Sarah. 

We began to think Mr, Carruthers must 
be a very nice gentleman, and Sarah a 
very lacky woman; and we were sure of 
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it, a week later, when there arrived a box 
addressed to Mrs, Farquhar, wherein lay 
a bouquet of choice hot-house flowers, with 
Mr. Carruthers’ card attached to it. 

‘How could he know my special weak- 
ness?” cried my mother, as she gazed 
delightedly at the fragrant blossoms. 

“‘T—I believe I told Fred once how fond 
you were of flowers,” began Sarah, bash- 
fully, ‘and so he says in my note he has 
sent you a few, which he hopes you will 
accept as some small acknowledgement, 
on his part, of your goodness to me.” 

Her voice trembled while she spoke ; 
but, no doubt she was touched, as we 
were, by the delicacy of her lover's gift. 

Tt is most kind of him to think of me,” 
said my mother, surprise and delight ming- 
ling in her tone, “you must tell him so 
when you write. Nay, I think I should 
like to write myself, and let him know he 
could not have given me a greater pleasure. 
What is the address ?” 

Sarah looked a little confused for one 
moment ; then she mumbled a number, and 
a street, which were indistinct even to my 
quick ears, and which I was quite sure my 
mother, who was growing slightly deaf, 
would never catch. Then she said, much 
more plainly : 

“T am going to write myself to-day. 
Perhaps it will save you trouble if I en- 
close your letter with mine.” 

“Very well,” replied my unsuspicious 
parent, “ you shall have my note before the 
post leaves.” 

There had been a slight expression of 
uneasiness on Sarah’s face while this little 
matter arranged itself ; but now she looked 
radiant once more, and she spent most of 
the afternoon in inditing an epistle, whose 
length fairly amazed me. But then I had 
never been in love, and, for the first time 
in my life, I felt almost envious of her. 

After that flowers seemed to arrive con- 
stantly. Sometimes they were varied by 
a book or trinket for Sarah, and once 
there came a gold ring, with ‘‘ Mizpah ” 
engraved upon it, ensconced in a case 
bearing a London jeweller’s address. 

‘* You really are a most fortunate woman 
to have secured the affection of such a man 
as Mr, Carruthers must be,” said my mother, 
when she too was shown the “ Mizpah” 
ring. “ You must want to see him after 
being separated so long, and I am really 
anxious to make his acquaintance. Do you 
think he could be persuaded to come and 
spend a few days with us?” 

Sarah shuffled uneasily on her chair. 





* TI am afraid not,” she said, at last, 
when the silence was becoming painful. 
* You see, he is so delicate, and has such 
bad attacks, and the air is so much keener 
here than in London, and I know his 
doctors have forbidden him to travel.” 

She spoke hurriedly, and seemed to me 
much more disturbed than my mother’s 
simple proposal warranted. But my mother 
appeared to see nothing unusual in her 
manner, 

“ Well, then, we will say nothing about 
it at present, my dear,” she said, kindly. 
“TI only hope he will soon be stronger, 
and, as I quite intend you to be married 
from here, we shall certainly see him when 
he comes to take you away.” 

“You are very kind,” replied Sarah, but 
it struck me there was no enthusiasm in 
her tone, 

‘Have you any idea when the wedding 
will be?” continued my mother, suddenly 
lifting her eyes from her work, and looking 
Sarah full in the face, 

‘**T—I don’t know, I am sure,” answered 
Sarah, the colour flushing up into her pale 
cheeks, 

“The wonder to me is that you haven’t 
fixed it long ago,” I remarked, in an 
emphatic tone. ‘You neither of you 
seem to get any stronger, and if you go on 
waiting for what does not come, you will 
go on waiting for ever.” 

Sarah wriggled about under my gaze, 
evidently very ill at ease. Then she 
sighed, 

“Yes, it is a great trial to both of us— 
the delay, I mean ; but trials are the lot of 
some people in this world. I think they 
are mine.” 

She looked as though she were just going 
to burst out crying, and I felt I had per- 
haps been rather hard on her, and so let 
the subject drop ; but at night, when I was 
alone with my mother, I returned to the 
subject. 

** Mother,” sail I, ‘does it ever strike 
you as rather remarkable that Mr. 
Carruthers is — well, nothing but Mr. 
Carruthers ?” 

The answering suspicion, which must 
have been lying dormant in my mother’s 
mind, showed itself on her face. 

“You surely don’t think?——” she 
began. 

“TI think nothing,” I interrupted her, 
“T only asked what you thought.” 

And to that she gave me no answer, 
except “ that she meant to speak seriously 
to Sarah to-morrow.” 
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And speak she did, Cousin Sarah con 
fessed that her arguments were unanswer- 
able, wept a little, and loudly bemoaned her 
evil fortune ; but her resolve was fixed not 
to become a burden on her dear Fred, by 
marrying him in her present delicate state 
of health, while he also was too honourable 
a man to inflict on her the care of an 
invalid husband. What.a quixotic couple 
they were ! 

“ Would it do for one of you to recover 
without the other?” I enquired, rather 
maliciously. 

‘Oh, yes,” responded Cousin Sarah, in 
her usual guileless fashion ; ‘I should be 
only too delighted to have the right to 
become Fred’s nurse.” 

“Then, my dear, you had better devote 
all your energies to growing strong your- 
self,” said my mother, with ready sympathy. 
“You look better since you came, and 
perhaps in another week or two——” 

** Yes, yes; I shall be quite well then,” 
interrupted Sarah, hastily. 

And so the weeks passed on, and flowers 
continued to arrive for my mother, and 
little nicknacks for Sarah; and if Mr. 
Carruthers’s ardourstopped short of naming 
the day, why, his intended bride was surely 
the chief sufferer. 


When Cousin Sarah had been with us 
about a month, my brother George came 
home one evening earlier than usual, and 
informed us that he had to go to London 
on business by the night mail. 

“ And I shall have an hour to spare to- 
morrow, Sarah,” he announced, “ which I 
mean to devote to making the acquaint- 
ance of my new relative. So please give 
me Mr, Carruthers’s address. I dare say 
he will be glad to hear of you first hand ; 
and I will be sure and deliver any pretty 
messages you like to entrust to me.” 

Sarah and I were sitting sewing in the 
drawing-room, and though she kept her 
head bent over her needlework, I could 
not fail to see how her hand shook when 
she tried to draw out her embroidery 
cotton. George looked at her with a 
curious expression on his face, and I looked 
at George. 

There was a pause. 

“Tt is very kind of you,” she said, at 
last ; ‘but it—it would be no use, Fred 
isn’t in London. He left some time 

a 

“Whew!” whistled George, softly. 
Then, noting my look of extreme surprise 
at his lapse of manners, he asked, 





pointedly : ‘Then where may he be now, 
please 3” 

He waited for a reply, with the same 
curious expression still playing about his 
lips. And at last it came, slowly, and 
evidently unwillingly : 

“‘T—I—believe he—is—in Bath.” 

“Oh! that’s rather out of my beat. I 
am afraid I shall have to defer making his 
acquaintance to some future season, Good- 
bye, Sarah,” 

An expression of intense relief flashed 
across Sarah’s face, and though she bent 
her head assiduously over her work, both 
George and I caught it. I followed him 
out into the hall. 

“What is it? Whatever is it?” I 
cried, eagerly, seizing him by the arm. 

For answer he pulled me into the empty 
dining-room, and shut the door. 

Claire,” he began, solemnly, ‘“ there’s 
something queer about this Carruthers. 
I’ve suspected for some time back; now 
I’m sure,” 

“Oh, George!” I gasped, scarcely - 
knowing what I said, in my amazement at 
his emphatic manner. 

** Yes,” he continued, heedless of my 
exclamation. ‘If Carruthers isn’t in 
London, he certainly is not at Bath, for 
I happened to post the letters myself last 
night, and among them was one to his 
usual address, 87, Connaught Square, 
Hyde Park. What do you make of that ; 
eh? And I'll tell you something else,” he 
proceeded, for I was too astonished to 
speak, ‘“ When Sarah was reading what 
she said was such a long letter from him 
yesterday, she forgot there was a looking- 
glass just behind her, which showed me 
that there were not above a dozen lines on 
the first page, though she turned over the 
blank sheets with such an absorbed air; 
and what writing there was was not in the 
same hand as usual, I’m tolerably sure. 
Yet she told us all the letter came from 
Carruthers.” 

“Certainly she did,” I answered. 

‘* Well, I advise you to keep your eyes 
open,” were his parting words; and I 
must confess they fell ominously on my 
ears, 


In thinking over what George had told 
her, many other little things recurred to my 
mind, which, though trifling in themselves, 
had certainly struck me at the time they 
happened, but had not dwelt long in my 
memory. Probably my thoughts were re- 
flected in my manner, for I noticed that 
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Sarah seemed to avoid my society as much 
as she could, and seldom mentioned Mr. 
Carruthers in my presence. When she was 
alone with my mother she still continued to 
sing his praises, and congratulate herself 
on her good fortune in securing such a 
lover; but with me she was extremely 
reserved, and the relations between us 
were growing very strained, when, to my 
sincere pleasure, I received a note from a 
friend who lived in the neighbourhood of 
Bath, asking me to visit her as soon as I 
could, and to fix myownday. My mother 
urged me to accept, saying that she and 
Sarah would be company for one another ; 
but as our opinions on that point did not 
quite agree, we did not discuss the subject 
in Sarah’s presence. Hence the latter was 
in entire ignorance of my invitation, when, 
three days after George’s departure, the 
post brought her a letter which evidently 
gave her great concern—so evidently, in- 
deed, that my mother at once asked her 
what was the matter. 

“Tt is about Mr. Carruthers,” she ex- 
plained in a voice choked by emotion. 
‘‘He was ill in London, and the doctors 
ordered him to Bath, and now he has got 
there, the air does not suit him, and he is 
worse. He begs me to come to him at 
once, and, of course, I must go.” 

She hid her face in her hands, and 
seemed as though she could scarcely 
control her sobs. My mother’s soft heart 
was touched. 

“Tam so sorry, Sarah. I will do any- 
thing I can to help you; but,” hesitatingly, 
“will it be quite proper——” 

“Will what be quite proper?” asked 
Sarah, sharply, lifting her head, and 
pushing back her disordered hair from her 
eyes. Then she seemed to gather herself 
together as it were, and added, in a softer 
tone: ‘‘Ob, yes, I remember. My going 
to Fred you mean. Surely his sister is 
with him.” 

It was the first time we had heard of 
any such relative, and we were both rather 
surprised. 

“In that case,” said my mother, a little 
stiffly, as though she felt she had been 
somewhat imposed upon, “I can have no 
possible objection. Where are they 
staying, Sarah ?” 

“ At the ‘Crescent Hotel.’” 

“ Very well; when do you want to go?” 

‘Oh, as soon as possible. This very 
minute! He may be dying now!” cried 
Sarah, throwing up her arms in great 
excitement. 





“You must try and be calm, my dear. 
There ebullitions of feeling will do no 
good to any one,” said my mother quite 
severely, for her. ‘You cannot start 
to-day. We are so far from the station that 
the through train would be gone before 
you could reach it. But I will order a cab 
for to-morrow morning, and, as I don’t like 
to send you off alone in such trouble, 
Claire shall accompany you. It is most 
fortunate she had an invitation to visit 
some friends near Bath only yesterday, 
and can fix her own time for going. 
Claire, you had better write Mrs. Bristowe 
by the early post.” 

I was looking at Sarah, and saw her 
face fall as she heard my kind, innocent 
mother’s proposal. This made me all the 
more determined to be her travelling com- 
panion, so I answered with alacrity : 

‘Certainly, mother,” and prepared to 
write my note, 

But before I had finished “ My dear 
Mrs. Bristowe,” I was startled by Sarah’s 
voice at my elbow. 

“Pray, don’t think of accompanying 
me,” she cried, wildly ; ‘I would rather be 
alone, I would, indeed. I am used to 
travelling, and to taking care of myself. I 
would not put you to any inconvenience for 
the world—I—I——” 

“Tt will be neither a trouble nor in- 
convenience,” I interrupted her. “ Did 
you not hear my mother say I had had an 
invitation to Bath? and I may as well go 
one day as another. The pleasure of your 
company has quite decided me to travel 
with you to-morrow.” 

Sarah was furieus. I knew she was, 
and rather rejoiced thereat. Once in Bath, 
it would go hard with me if I did not 
manage to see this mysterious Mr. Car- 
ruthers, either dead or alive. I was a | 
young woman of determined will, and was 
not easily turned from my purpose. Sarah | 


‘probably felt this, and argued the matter 


no further ; but next morning, while I was 
dressing, a rap came to my door, I 
opened it. There stood Sarah. 

“TI have a racking headache,” she 
began, as soon as she saw me, “Can you 
give me some sal volatile, or anything ! 
I don’t know how to sit up. It will be 
quite out of the question for me to travel 
to-day. I must write to Fred.” 

She certainly did look ill. There were 
black rings round her eyes, and her face 
was deathly pale. 

‘Hadn't you better telegraph?” I 
suggested ; “he will hear sooner. I shall 
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be telegraphing to my friends, and can 
send off both messages at the same time.” 

“Do you mean you won't go?” cried 
Sarah, staring at me with blank amaze- 
ment, Her face had been white before, 
but it turned of a ghastly pallor now. “Oh, 
you must not let my stupidity keep you 
from your friends. I should never forgive 
myself. They will be expecting you.” 

‘‘ And Mr, Carruthers will be expecting 
you,” I remarked, looking steadily at her, 
until she quailed before my glance. 

‘But I have such a headache,” she re- 
peated again. 

“Then the sooner you lie down the 
better,” I replied, calmly. ‘I will order 
you some tea, and if you keep quiet until 
the evening, very likely you will be able to 
travel to-morrow—with me to take care of 

ou.” 
. And she was. Probably Sarah realised 
that I was not to be shaken off, and that 
further delay would be useless. So, with a 
very ill grace, she accepted my company, and 
we prepared to start. When I went tosay 
‘good-bye ” to my mother, she remarked : 

“T hope, Claire, you will make an effort 
to see this Mr. Carruthers in Bath. I am 
not quite happy about Sarah, and we are 
her nearest relatives. It seems to me that 
however ill he is, it would be better for 
him to marry her than to leave her to run 
about the world alone in this fashion.” 

*T will see him if he is to be seen,” I 
answered, and away we went, 

Sarah was very restless and fidgety all 
the way to Derby. There we had to wait 
some minutes, and when she discovered 
this she said she wanted to go and send a 
telegram. 

“To Mr. Carruthers?” I asked, for so 
far as I knew, neither letter nor telegram 
had informed him of our change of 
plans. 

“ Yes, of course. I want to tell him to 
send the brougham to meet me, and not 
the victoria. It is so chilly, and he never 
allows me to drive in a cab now. I have 
had the use of his carriages ever since he 
returned to England.” 

Sarah stepped on to the platform. I 
followed her. 

“Oh, pray don’t trouble yourself. I 
shan’t be gone a minute,” she cried, as soon 
as she perceived my intention. 

“It is no trouble, but a pleasure,” I 
rejoined, with equal politeness. 

So we went together to the office, I 
noticed that Sarah wrote the words of her 
telegram first, and added the direction 





when she thought I was not looking, 
holding her hand carefully over the form, 
ostensibly to prevent it slipping about on 
the mahogany counter. When this was 

done we resumed our journey, and sped | 
rapidly along, past towns and villages, 


until we neared Bath. We did not talk f 


much by the way, for Sarah was manifestly 
uneasy in my society, and I was suspicious } 
in hers. I believe it was a relief to both 
of us when our journey reached its end. 

Then Sarah jumped hastily out on to 
the platform. 

“Tf you will look after the luggage,” 
she said, “I will just run along, and see 
whether Fred has sent the carriage.” 

She did not wait for my answer, but [ 
was gone; and as I could not see her in 
the crowd, I proceeded to hunt for our 
boxes. Presently she came back again. 

“Tt is all right. Fred has got my tele- f 
gram,” she cried. “The brougham is 
waiting over yonder,” and Sarah pointed 
with her finger across the heads of the 
struggling people who were clamouring 
for their trunks. “The coachman says 
Fred is better, and anxiously expecting 
me; 80 I will hurry off at once. Good- 
bye; and many thanks for your com- 

any.” 

But I had no intention of being shaken 
off so easily. I followed Sarah, and, to 
my great surprise, saw her go up to a 
shabby-looking man, arrayed in a second- 
hand livery top-coat, who drove a pair of 
screws in a shabby carriage, which had 
evidently been sent from some livery- 
stable. Sarah’s trunk was placed beside f 
the driver ; she herself mounted into the | 
vehicle, But as she pulled up the window 
she saw me gazing after her, and her pale 
face flushed crimson, 


Needless to say, I presented myself next 
morning at the hotel which had been 
mentioned as Mr. Carruthers’ stopping- 
place. No such person was known there, 
And when I enquired further for a Miss 
Sarah Gardiner, who had travelled with 
me, and was supposed to have arrived last 
night, the porter could only shake his 
head, and look mystified. Cousin Sarah 
and Mr. Carruthers were alike missing. 
I am inclined to think that possibly Sarah 
did not spend the night in Bath at all, 
for, after trying to throw dust in my acute } 
eyes by driving «ff in state in her hired 
carriage, she could, by returning quickly 
to the station, catch a night mail to 
London, and effectually lose herself in the 
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great city. Anyway, about ten days after 
her disappearance, my mother received a 
note from her with the London post-mark, 
stating that she had decided to join her 
brother in Australia, and had taken pas- 
sage in the steam-ship “Sirius,” which 
sailed that very day. We found, from 
the shipping news, that such a vessel did 
actually leave the London Docks at the 
date mentioned; but whether Sarah 
travelled by it or not we never knew. 

That note was the last we heard of her. 
Equally unsatisfactory were our enquiries 
after Mr. Carruthers. No such person 
was known at the address she gave in 
London; no such person had stayed at 
the “Crescent Hotel,” Bath. We were, 
therefore, driven to conclude that he must 
have existed only in Cousin Sarah’s 
imagination; but what could have been her 
reason for the mystification, we entirely 
failed to guess. 

And the flowers ? 

Well, a short time after the “Sirius” 
sailed, came a London florist’s account, 
amounting to several pounds, for bouquets 
which had been sent by order of a Miss 
Sarah Gardiner to my mother’s address ; 
and, under the circumstances, she judged 
it wisest quietly to pay the little bill, and 
to say nothing about it. 





SOME OLD LONDON SPAS. 





Ir is a little difficult at the present day 
to think of London as a watering-place. 
We are not accustomed to associate the 
idea of the metropolis with mineral- 
waters—except in a bottled condition. 
If we remember the time when “ drinking 
the waters” was all the fashion in England, 
we naturally think at once of Tunbridge 
Wells and the Pantiles, or of Bath, under 
the despotic rule of Beau Nash. And 
yet the time was when London and the 
suburbs enjoyed a reputation for their 
health-giving waters, little short of these 
fashionable rivals. The names of various 
streets and districts of London still serve 
to remind us of the fresh springs and 
running brooks which must have rendered 
the town and its environs so charming in 
early days. The northern suburbs were 
especially favoured in this respect. Here 
we have Clerkenwell—where, in the four- 
teenth century, the clerks of London 
assembled from time to time “to play 
some large history of Holy Scripture ”— 
Holywel), and Saint Clement’s Well. Such 





names as Coldbath Fields, Spa Fields, 
Well Walk — at Hampstead —and many 
others, are derived in a similar fashion. 

Some of these springs were found to have 
medicinal properties, and it was not long 
before their virtues were loudly proclaimed 
by the medical faculty. Others, again, 
were, in reality, not mineral at all, or 
contained a very small mixture of earthy 
salts. 

In the last century almost every evil 


that flesh is heir to was deemed capable 


of being removed, or at any rate, alleviated, 
by a course of mineral-waters. The merits 
ascribed to many of these springs had, it 
is almost needless to say, often little or no 
foundation in fact. But the virtues of the 
Spas did not much trouble the minds of 
their patrons. The fashionable world 
went to these spots to amuse itself, more 
than for any other reason, and if some of 
the crowd were really ailing, imagination 
went a great way to effect a cure. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, several London springs began to 
be patronised. Among these were Sadler’s 
Wells and the Islington Spa. About 1683, 
one Sadler, the possessor of a music-house 
near the head of the New River at 
Islington, discovered a spring while 
digging in his garden. This spring soon 
became famous, and all the delights of the 
tea-gardens of the period were superadded 
to the more serious task of drinking the 
waters, At one period it was calculated 
that between five and six hundred persons 
visited the spring and gardens every morn- 
ing during the season. The patients were 
recommended to “eat carraways,” ortodrink 
a glass of Rhenish or white wine with their 
morning dose. The gentlemen were even per- 
mitted to smokea pipe or two. Gradually 
the attractions of the tea-gardens proved 
more potent than the merits of the waters, 
and the class of visitors became less 
and less select. In 1765 a theatre took 
the place of the old music-house — the 
famous Sadler’s Wells, associated with 
memories of Grimaldi, the prince of clowns, 
and where, in later days, Phelps produced 
so many of Shakespeare’s plays. 

In the vicinity of Sadler’s Wells was 
Islington Spa, or, “‘ New Tunbridge Wells.” 
These two spots have often been con- 
founded ; but were probably distinct centres 
of amusement at a time when the whole 
district abounded in springs. Towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, Islington 
Spa came into notice. The modest sum of 
threepence then gecured admission to the 
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gardens, a fact which caused the wells to 
be nicknamed by the vulgar, the “ Three- 
penny Academy.” 

“ Merry Islington” must have justified 
its name in those days. It was long 
famous for its dairies, its syllabubs, and 
custards ; and produced as good cakes as 
Chelsea did buns. The citizens of London 
loved the spot well, and ’prentice lads and 
merry damsels made the village a favourite 
resort in summer. An advertisement in 
the “Gazette” for May, 1690, informed 
the world “That the Well near Islington, 
called New Tunbridge, will be open on 
Monday next, the 25th instant, during 
the whole season, for drinking the me- 
dicinal water; where the poor may have 
the same gratis, bringing a certificate 
under the hand of any known Physician 
or Apothecary.” 

Again, in 1700, we are told “that New 
Tunbridge Wells, at Islington, will be 
opened the 5th day of May, where will be 
music and dancing all day long every 
Monday and Thursday during this summer 
season, No masque admitted.” 

The year 1733 may be said perhaps to 
have been the time of the high-water mark 
of its reputation, for in that year the 
Princesses Amelia and Caroline, the 
daughters of George the Second, drank the 
waters there, Lady M. Wortley Montague 
also claims some share in having made 
Islington Spa a resort of fashion. 

About this time, the gatherings at the 
wells must have been of a mixed character, 
for, according to a poem, called the 
“Humours of New Tunbridge Wells,” 
printed in 1734, the company is made to 
consist of “ Lords, milkmaids, Duchesses 
and clowns, in their all-various déshabille,” 
There were also present light-fingered 
knaves, wits, captains, politicians, and poets: 
altogether, a most heterogeneous assembly. 

A curious note to an advertisement of 
the Spa for 1760, bears evidence, however, 
of the fashion of many of its frequenters, 
for “‘ Ladies and gentlemen, who come from 
Hanover and Grosvenor Squares and 
Parts adjacent,” were informed that they 
could come to the wells “without going 
over the stones, by striking into the new 
road from Portland Street to Islington, 
which makes it an exceedingly pleasant 
airing from all parts of the town and 
neighbourhood.” The proprietor also in- 
formed his patrons that no other liquors 
save tea and coffee were provided, ‘“ which 
enables him to keep out all bad and im- 
proper company.” 





a 





One reason why these inland watering- 
places were so popular in the first half of 
the last century is the fact that sea-side 
bathing was unknown. The beginning of 
the popularity of our sea-coast towns dates 
from about 1753, when Dr. Richard 
Russell’s treatise on the use of sea-water in 
diseases of the glands became generally 
known. From that date what had once been 
obscure fishing villages blossomed out 
into stately watering-places, and before the 
close of the century we find Cowper com- 
plaining of this new passion for the sea. 
All classes, he says : 

In coaches, chaises, caravans, and hoys, 
Fly to the coast for daily, nightly joys ; 


And all, impatient of dry land, agree 
With one consent to rush into the sea. 


However, Islington still managed to 
hold its own for some time longer, as we 
gather from a piece of George Colman’s 
first acted in 1776, entitled the “‘ Spleen, or 
Islington Spa,” in which a lady thus 
commends the place to her friend: ‘* The 
Spa grows as genteel as Tunbridge, 
Brighthelmstone, Southampton, or Margate. 
Live in the most sociable ways upon earth 
—all the company acquainted with each 
other. Walks, balls, raffles and subscrip- 
tions. And then Eliza’s wedding, you 
know, was owing to the Spa. Oh, the 
watering-places are the only places to get 
young wemen lovers and husbands.” 

The new attractions of the sea-side in 
the end, however, proved too much for 
Islington Spa; its fame became less from 
year to year, and the fashionable world 
no longer {resorted there. But though the 
fame of the spring was eclipsed, Islington 
still retained something of its rural character 
in the present century, for Charles Lamb, 
who at one time had a cottage in Colebrook 
Road, Islington, tells us that the New 
River ran close to his house, and behind 
was a spacious garden with vines, pears, 
strawberries, parsnips, leeks, carrots, and 
cabbages, The devastating onward march 
of bricks and mortar has long since passed 
over the 


Arbours closely shaded o’er 
With climbing shrubs and sycamore. 


And the cry of “any fresh and fair 
spring water here” no longer meets the 
ear. 

Another favourite resort in the neigh- 
bourhood of Islington was Bagnigge Wells. 


‘About 1760, two mineral springs were 


discovered in the garden of Bagnigge 
House—once, it is said, the summer 
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residence of Nell Gwynne. In the pro- 
logue to Colman’s “Bon Ton,” among 
other characteristics of “ good form” at 
that period, was ‘drinking tea on summer’s 
afternoons at Bagnigge Wells with China 
and gilt spoons.” 

These wells were, however, never 80 
fashionable as those at Islington ; and, as 
London increated in siz9, visitors there 
found they swallowed more dust than air. 
Nevertheless, for many years they con- 
tinued to be a favourite spot, where 
*prenticed youths could “ enjoy the Sunday 
feast, and City matrons boast their Sabbath 
rest,” 

In an advertisement for July, 1775, the 
proprietor of Bagnigge Wells informs the 
public “that both the chalybeate and 
purging waters are in the greatest perfec- 
tion ever known, and may be drunk at 3d. 
each person, or delivered at the pump-room 
at 8d. per gallon.” About this time the 
place was described as consisting of several 
beautiful walks, ornamented with a great 
variety of curious shrubs and flowers, all 
in the utmost perfection. About the 
centre of the garden was a small round 
fish-pond, in the midst of which was a 
curious fountain, representing Cupid be- 
striding a swan, which was wont to spout 
the water through its beak to a great 
height. In addition to these varied at- 
tractions, “genteel” seats for company 
were to be found in every part of the 
garden. A visitor to these wells in 1843 
has given us an amusing description of 
their condition at that date. The ruins 
of tke ancient wells, together with the 
adjoining grounds, were entirely open to 
the public, although the thick layer of 
brickbats with which they were covered 
rendered walking a task of some difficulty. 
The “well” was still visible—a round hole 
in the ground behind the ruins, piled 
up with rubbish and mosaics] of oyster- 
shells. 

For those who wished to extend their 
rambles a little farther from the town, the 
many springs of greater London held out 
a delightful prospect of green fields and 
shady lanes ; a stroll to the lovely village 
of Dulwich, where the world of fashion 
gathered to drink the waters at the close 
of the seventeenth century, or to Streatham 
Spa, which was a favourite resort at the 
same period, and was even popular as late 
as 1792. 

Richmond, too, had its wells, first dis- 
covered about the year 1680. A few 
years later the usual round of balls and 





concerts was in full swing. One notice 
tells us that “dancing will begin at 
8 o'clock, price 5 shillings each ticket. 
Note.—That the tyde of flood begins of 
one of the clock in the afternoon, and 
flows till 5, and ebbs till 12, for the con- 
veniency of returning”; which shows us 
Father Thames in a very obliging humour! 
These springs wre in repute for nearly 
half a century, their decline in popularity 
dating from about 1750. Richmond, how- 
ever, with its matchless surroundings, 
could far better afford to dispense with 
such fame as it drew from its wells than 
many another town less richly gifted with 
river and forest scenery. 


Nearer the busy haunts of men, again, } 


were Kilburn Wells, not far from Pad- 
dington. In a number of the “ Pablic 
Advertiser,” for July, 1773, we read that 
“this happy spot, equally celebrated for 
its rural situation, extensive prospects, and 
the acknowledged eflicacy of its waters, is 
most delightfully situated on the site of 
the once famous Abbey of Kilburn, on the 
Edgware Road. A plentiful larder. Break- 
fasting and hot loaves.” 

The “ Bell Inn,” at Kilburn Wells, was 
for many years a popular suburban resort, 
and, like Sadler's Wells and Cuper’s, a 
famous place for supper-parties. 

Carious as it may seem, Lambeth 
once also boasted of a mineral spring, 
never, indeed, the resort of fashion, but a 
popular place of amusement, The water, 
however, was much esteemed, and was sold 
in the reign of William the Third at “a 
penny a quart ; the same price paid by Saint 
Thomas's Hospital.” The wells opened 
for the season regularly on Easter Monday, 
being closed during the winter season. 

At this time Lambeth was a favourite 
spot for diversions of all kinds, The 
neighbourhood abounded in gardens, and 
‘Lambeth Fields” were celebrated for 
their medicinal herbs and various sweet- 
scented flowers. The most characteristic 
place of resort in Lambeth was, perhaps, 
Cuper’s Gardens, near Waterloo Bridge, 
the assemblies at which were, for over 
half a century, more popular than select. 

With the exception, perhaps, of Isling- 
ton, no suburban watering-place was 80 
fashionable as Hampstead during the early 
years of the last century. Numberless 
associations gather round this favoured 
suburb, Poets and statesmen, artists and 
men of letters, have vied with one another 
in singing its praiser, its range of heath 
and pond, its sloping greens— 
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Woods that let mansions through, 
And cottaged vales with pillowy fields beyond, 
And clumps of darkening pines and prospects blue. 


Beautiful indeed must Hampstead have 
been in the days when the brave and fair 
promenaded up and down the lime avenue 
of Well Walk. <A number of the “ Post- 
man,” for the year 1700, informs us that 
the Hampstead Waters were carried into 
town every day, and might be bought at 
Holborn or Caaring Cross. A certain 
apothecary, named Richard Philps, not 
only sold them every morning, fresh, at 
threepence per flask—at the ‘Eagle and 
Child,” in Fleet Strest—but sent them 
out to people’s own houses at a penny per 
flask more, though customers had to mark 
well the caution to “ return the flask.”. 

As the fame of the waters increased, 
Hampstead became as gay, not to say as 
dissipated, a spot as any in England. 
From 1701 to 1710 the advertisements of 
the day teem with notices of the different 
amusements and entertainments provided 
for the patrons of Hampstead Wells. The 
catering was announced to be excellent ; 
some might divert themselves on a pleasant 
bowling - green, while others danced; a 
stage-coach and chariot could be got to 
take visitors from the wells back to their 
respective town houses at any time in the 
evening or morning. . 

In 1727 the poet Gay, author of the 
“Fables” and the “ Beggar’s Opera,” drank 
the waters, and was cured of the colic, 
while another frequenter of the springs 
was Dr, Arbuthnot, the friend of Pops. 

The comedy of ‘Hampstead Heath,” 
acted at Drury Lane in 1708, gives a good 
idea of the life of the suburb at that 
period—a sweet, rural spot, which seemed 
“an adjournment o’ the nation, where 
business is laid fast asleep ; varieties of 
diversions feast our fickle fancies, and 
every man wears a face of pleasure. The 
cards fly, the bowls run, the dice rattle ; 
some lose their money with ease and 
negligance, and ctbers are well pleased to 
pocket it.” 

Such was this Monte-Carlo of a past 
day. Small wonder that so many of the 
giddy throng considered “ this Hampstead 
acharming place.” In Well Walk—once the 
fashionable morning lounge for the owners 
of powdered wigs and enormous hoops— 
lived and died the painter John Constable, 
loving, as he was wont to say, “ every stile 
and stump and lane in the village ; as long 
as I am able to hold a brush I shall never 
cease to paint them.” Mrs. Barbauld at 





one time also lived in Well Walk, and it 
was here that Keats wrote his “‘ Endy- 
mion,” and his “ Eve of Saint Agnes,” and 
here Coleridge and Leigh Hunt would 
often pay him a visit. Hampstead Wells 
continued to be a resort down to an early 
part of the present century; but its 
fashionable fame began to decline from the 
period when George the Third and his 
Court lent their patronage to Cheltenham. 
Another celebrated place of entertainment 
in this neighbourhood was Belsiz3 House, 
which was announced in “ Mist’s Journal,” 
to be opened to the public on Easter 
Monday, 1720, “with an uncommon 
solemnity of music and dancing.” By a 
handbill it was added that the park, 
wilderness, and gardens had been wonder- 
fully improved, and filled with variety of 
birds ‘“ which compose a most melodious 
and delightful harmony.” Persons in- 
clined to walk and divert themselves had 
the additional inducement held out to 
them of being able to breakfast on tea or 
coffee “as cheap as at their own chambers.” 
To ensure the safety of visitors, ‘twelve 
stout fellows” were told off to patrol the 
road between Belsizs and London. Oa a 
certain Monday in June, 1772, the fashion- 
able news reporter of the day notices that 
the appearance of nobility and gentry at 
Belsize was so great that three or four 
hundred coaches passed the gates. On 
this occasion a wild deer was hunted down 
and killed in the park before the company, 
“ which,” continues the chronicler, “ gave 
three hours’ diversion,” to all save the 
deer 
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CHAPTER VI. ‘FOR HER DEAR SAKE” 


Mr. JONES had so completely identified 
himself with his friends, the Clutterbucks, 
that their troubles oppressed him as his 
own might have done ; nay, perhaps, more 
heavily still, for he felt like one stumbling 
and groping in the dark. He was greatly 
exercised in mind as to what was the 
exact nature of the cloud that brooded 
over the house at Sleima, touching even 
little Phil’s bright head with its sinister 
shadow. 

For cloud there was. Of this he was 
fally convinced. 
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Naturally enough, too, he was puzzled 
by that strange—one might almost say 
wild — appeal made to him by Miss 
Graham. Why should she urge him to 
leave the island because others had done 
or were doing so? Was it possible that 
she suspected how dear he held her in his 
heart of hearts, and would fain warn him 
of the hopelessness of his passion ? 

Hardly could that be, since time and 
place were so strangely chosen, and the 
mood so sudden, so unexplained. With 
all the children looking on, with no word 
or sign on his own part that called for 
repression, surely the notion that her 
words were words thus fraught with sig- 
nificance would not hold water. 

Taken mightily aback by Mabel’s most 
unlooked-for appeal, it had been hard for 
Amphlett Jones to recover himself, and 
during that moment of hesitation, Mrs. 
Carbonel was ushered into the room by 
Jim, who had caught a glimpse of her on 
the door-step, darted out, and pulled her 
in. Pretty Mrs. Carbonel was a special 
friend of Mabel’s, and the women kissed 
and held each other by the hands, as 
women will in times of trouble; so Mr. 
Jones, feeling himself in the way, took a 
hurried leave, and made his way through 
the sunshine with a heavy heart in his 
breast and a dazzle before his eyes, 

Next day seemed to him the longest and 
the hottest he had ever known; and to 
make matters worse, all his best friends 
appeared to be on “duty” of some kind 
or other. Even Ginger was unavailable. 
The obsequious Michael watched him with 
a keen and even cruel interest. He 
wondered why the ‘ Inglese” should 
“make plenty sad,” when all the time he 
had plenty of money. He used the ex- 
pletive apparently under the idea that it 
was a component part of the title of every 
inhabitant of the British Isles, and one 
not to be omitted by any cultured person. 
He was in the habit of telling people that 
he was “quite Inglese by the time that 
now is;” but no one seemed to be con- 
vinced on the point. 

Waiting with painful assiduity on Mr. 
Jones at the late Italian breakfast one in- 
dulges in in that climate, this quite-English 
person ventured upon a suggestion. 

“Too much sun, sare? Not good for 
Signor Inglese. Too much sun on top of 
ze head make him plenty sick, sare ; make 
him what you call in England a very sad 
dog.” 

There are men who find a certain satis- 








faction in being dubbed ‘‘sad dogs”; but 
of these Mr. Jones was not one, He 
showed no signs of rallying from his sad 
fit. He leaned his head upon his hand, 
and was blind to the attractions of grapes 
as black as sloe-berries, and maspolii as 
golden as the “ yellow boy” beloved and 
coveted of Jim. 

So Michael came to the conclusion that the 
Signor Inglese was sickening for the “‘ mad- 
ness of the dogs,” a disease also peculiar to 
the English people. 

If this should prove to be the case, 
doubtless they would smother the poor 
man between two of the best feather-beds 
in the establishment—it would not do to 
be niggardly over the extinction of such a 
wealthy client. The ceremony would be 
asad one, yet deeply interesting and ex- 
citing, and then, when all should be over, 
who would possess all the loose money 
that so ofttimes jingled musically in the 
pockets of the signor—who ? 

It is well for all of us that we cannot 
read the thoughts of those around us. 

It could scarcely have cheered the heavy 
heart of Amphlett Jones to know that the 
olive-skinned Maltese, who kept whisking 
away any intrusive mosquito or enquiring 
fly with the napkin he carried with such a 
jaunty air—the soft-voiced servitor, who, 
with a confidential and even tender manner 
besought him to pattake of Chateau Lafitte, 
soda-water and milk, or delicate fricandeau 
of chicken — was mentally engaged in 
pressing him to death between two feather- 
beds, and acting as self-appointed executor. 


Be the day weary, or be the day long, 
At length it neareth to evensong, 


and so with this day that had been one 
of such torment to Mr. Jones, The glare 
faded ; the dead, deserted streets began to 
be alive again ; ladies, driving dainty little 
carriages, drew up at the shop doors, and 
tripped in to inspect goods, whilst smart 
soldier-grooms held the horses’ heads. 
Mer in uniforms, men in mufti, men off 
steamers in all sorts of quaint and original 
costumes, passed and repassed the hotel 
door. There was going to be a new opera 
that evening ; tongues wagged, and specu- 
lations as to the success of the venture 
were exchanged. Seated by the open 
window of his comfortable sitting-room, in 
fact with his feet in the balcony, Mr. 
Jones could hear the pleasant clatter of 
voices from below, and could see through 
the thin blue smoke of his cigarette—he 
had taken to cigarettes, had Mr. Jones, 
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since he came to the sunny island—the 
passers-by on the opposite side of the road. 

Michael was still on the watch. Was 
“the madness of dogs” approaching, or 
had he been deceived in supposing the 
malady to be so common amongst English- 
men? If what he half desired, half feared, 
were really the case, the Signor Inglese 
would perhaps suddenly rash out of the 
hotel, run violently down the street, and 
have to be recovered by the police ; but no, 
no such strange catastrophe came to pass. 
Never had the gentleman in question been 
more calm, more sedate, more collected. 
He put on his large, shady hat; dusted the 
cigarette-ash from his clothes; took abso- 
lutely no notice of Michael ; and then, going 
leisurely down the shallow stairs, strolled 
equally leisurely down the street. 

“It is not the madness of the dogs ; it 
is the madness of the heart. He is in lof, 
as they say, up to the ears and the head,” 
cried Michael, in an ecstasy, to his friend 
the waiting-maid, and together they peeped 
at Mr. Jones from the balcony. 

The unconscious object of this scrutiny 
went straight ahead, under his white um- 
brella, with all the calm composure of a 
Chinese mandarin, and so on through the 
Porto Reale, across the drawbridge that 
spans the ditch where so many brave dead 
are lying, along the inner glacis, and thus 
into Floriana Gardens. On one hand lay 
the cornstores, flat and barren in the 
sunshine; on the other, the wide, noble 
sweep of one of the finest parade-grounds 
in all our foreign possessions. 

How grand did that ground look when 
filled with troops from end to end, while 
the “feu de joie” ran from line to line 
like a milk-white ribbon rapidly unfolded ; 
when A.D.C.’s galloped hither and thither 
as if life and death were at stake, and the 
fate of nations depended upon the in- 
stantaneous delivering of a message ; when 
the horses that were not yet quite ac- 
customed to fire stood bolt upright on 
their hind-legs, and those that were used 
to the rattle and the riot stood with all 
four legs firmly planted, and a look of 
contempt in their knowing eyes for the 
prancing, rearing tyros—a look that seemed 
to say, “Just wait till you’ve heard all 
this din as often as I have, and you'll 
know better than make such fools of 
yourselves |” 

Then the march past ! 

The beautiful even tramp of the massed 
men, the grace with which the captains of 
companies gave the salute, as they passed 





the group of personages in cocked hats 
and feathers, and dignity and importance 
to match; the suave courtesy of the 
potentate for whose benefit, and in whose 
honour, the show was convened, as with 
emphatic wave of the hand, he con- 
gratulated the General commanding on 
the brilliant efficiency of the troops form- 
ing his brigade; the waving of plumes, 
the glancing of swords in the sunshine, 
the merry jangle of bands. 

And then that terrible occasion when a 
little white, fluffy dog, which had been taught 
to sit up at the end of the line of number ten 
company of a certain regiment, presented 
his little white person before the General, 
his staff, and other notabilities, presented 
arms, too—or rather paws—to the beat of 
his ability, and gave three tiny, sharp, 
shrill barks—also as he had been taught to 
do—" for the Queen”; that occasion on 
which the said General’s voice—at,no time 
by any means that of a sucking-dove— 
roared down the lines, ‘‘Whose dog is 
that?” and not a soul came forward to 
claim the sinner; nor yet dare any man 
stoop to pick him up and carry him to the 
rear. That day cannot be forgotten, but 
must be laid by with other droll, and sad, 
and tender memories of a dear and bygone 
time. 

But I am leaving Mr. Jones far too long 
straying in the Floriana Gardens, with 
their endless tangle of creeping plants, 
and stone benches here and there for the 
rest and comfort of the weary. 

Mr. Jones turned out of an archway to 
the right, and found himself in front of a 
row of tall, narrow, many-balconied houses 
facing full on to the parade-ground, and 
consequently enjoying very special privi- 
leges on review days—houses all of stone, 
walls, and floors, and stairs; with green 
outside shutters to some windows, and 
gay striped blinds hanging across others. 
At-one of these pleasant-looking abodes 
Mr. Jones stopped. Maltese fashion, the 
door stood wide open, and he was just 
going to ring, when the kindly head of 
Dr. Musters looked forth from a chamber 
on the ground-floor. 

“You here!” said that worthy man. 
“Come in, come in! Glad to see you; 
Amelia is upstairs—she’ll be delighted. 
Mrs. Crashleigh has just looked in, and 
they are going to have some tea F 

Now Mr. Jones reflected that he had no 
wish to see “Amelia,” nor yet Mrs. 
Crashleigh, a lady of whom he had heard 
a good deal, and who rather affected Mrs. 
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Musters because that matron was so incon- 
| ceivably respectable, and she herself stood 
in need of cover of that sort occasionally. 
But Mr. Jones had no fancy to listen to her 
shrill voice, or face Mrs. Musters and her 
chronically gaping curiosity. It would 
have been simple torture to him in his 
present frame of mind to hear the Clutter- 
buck family brought under discussion. 
He could not have made the very smallest 
pretence of speaking of them in a casual 
and indifferent manner, as if they were 
anybody else. He could not even have 
discussed Jim calmly, or heard him jeered 
at as a “pickle,” an epithet very commonly 
applied to him in the 193rd. Even the 
most insignificant members of the Sleima 
household had a halo about them for 
Amphlett Jones, and were in a manner 
sacred, for sake of the sweet rose that 
bloomed in their midst. 

‘No, thank you—no, I thank you,” he 
said, hurriedly, to the doctor as the two 
stood at the foot of the white stone stair- 
way; ‘it’s not exactly that kind of 
thing ....I1 called, you see.... in 
fact, the truthis... .” 

“Ah, yes — yes,” replied the doctor, 
promptly, leading the way into his own 
particular den, a bright, snug little room 
to the left, “I understand, been a bit too 
much out in the sun—slight feverish 
symptoms—my dear sir, it’s the way with 
all visitors to this island, I do assure you ; 
they will be so imprudent.” 

“You are wrong again,” said Mr. Jones, 
resting his hand with its one shining 
jewel a moment on the doctor’s shoulder, 
“wrong again; at fault, in fact, in your 
diagnosis—that’s the proper professional 
way to put it, is it not? I never was in 
the enjoyment of better health in my life 
—never. The slight tendency to what my 
good friend Dodson called ‘ tizzikyness,’ 
and my medical man called incipient 
bronchitis, completely disappeared before 
I had been in Malta a week, No, no, it 
is not that sort of thing at all—though I 
may say that, if it had been, I should have 
come to you with all the readiness pos- 
sible.” 

“You might, indeed,” said the doctor, 
thoughtfully stroking the heavy, sweeping 
moustache that many a subaltern envied 
him, and that seemed to be a sort of 
compensation on the part of nature for the 
bald spot we wot of — “you might, 
indeed.” 

“The fact is,” began Mr. Jones, and 
then his voice grew a bit husky. . 





He had not realised before what a very 
difficult thing it is to question a medical 
man, even ever so delicately, about & man 
who is his patient and his friend. 

“T have been deeply troubled,” he began 
again, making afresh start, as it were, ‘‘ to 
hear of the illness of our friend, the 
Major.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Dr. Musters, in a casual 
sort of a way, much as if the said Major 
had almost escaped his recollection ; “ oh, 
yes, too much sun—slight feverish symp- 
toms, quite so; these things will occur in 
a climate like ours.” 

Mr. Jones thought there was certainly 
a depressing monotony in the ailments of 
the people of the Island of Malta. 

“They told me,” he said, hesitating, and 
conscious of an accession of heat and 
colour, as though a sudden glow had 
reached him from the mellow evening out- 
side, “that you were going to stay all 
night with them. I have been full of 
fears, full of forebodings. I did not like 
to go over again to-day for fear of in- 
truding.” 

“Quite wise, quite wise,” said the 
doctor. ‘ Not in the way of intruding. I 
am sure they could never look upon you in 
that light ; never, under any circumstances, 
Bat quiet, my dear sir, quiet; nothing so 
desirable in these cases of slight head 
symptoms. By the way, did I ever 
mention our soldiers’ evenings to you? I 
really do wish I could induce you to 
attend one of them. They are really inte- 
resting occasions. Our friend the Honour- 
able Bob now. Can anything be more 
admirable than his reading of—well—we 
will say, ‘The Shy Man’? I can assure 
you the men were convulsed ; so were we 
all. It was inimitable. Made me think, 
you know, of John Parry, and all that 
sort of thing.” 

“TI should very much like to hear it,” 
said Mr. Jones. “I had no idea Mr. 
Dacre came out in that line. Bat about 
our other friend. I can assure you, Miss— 
Miss Mabel seemed to be in the deepest 
distress. Even little Phil——” 

* Just so,” said the doctor. “Sensitive 
girl that, and devoted to the family. As 
to Phil, phew! The least thing in the 
world upsets Phil, you know. Well, as I 
was saying, these soldiers’ evenings of 
ours are really a grand success. Let me 
see "—thoughtfully stroking the fur of 4 
white Persian cat that lay curled up asleep 
among the books upon the table—“ let me 
—see—it is more than ten years since I 
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first started them ; a good deal more. I 
had something of a voice at that time; 
rather fancied my voice, you know ”"—this 
with a twinkle of the kindly grey eyes and 
a roguish smile—“ rather fancied it. There 
was a capital fellow in our regiment in 
those days, a fellow called Green. He 
backed me up well, and the thing got 
started. He recited. Bless my soul! you 
should have heard him say: ‘ My name is 
Norval.’ It was grand. He came into a 
fortune, and lefs the service ; but h2 never 
forgets the regiment, not he. Did you 
happen to notice a gold snuff-box on the 
mess-table? Something very choice in its 
way, and not a thing that any one could 
buy for an old song—not at all.” 

Mr. Jones was getting a little bewildered. 
He had come to learn all he could 
about Major Clutterbuck’s illness, and lo! 
he had drifted into unknown waters he 
knew not how, and was listening to some- 
thing about a man called Green, a person 
he could not possibly be expected to take a 
vital interest in. He said he would make 
a point of noticing the gold snuff-box next 
time he dined with the 193rd; then he 
admired the Persian cat. Then he took his 
leave. 

* Must you really go?” said the doctor. 
“ Amelia will be sadly disappointed.” 

Mr. Jones reflected within himself that 
Amelia’s disappointment would be as 
nothing to his. 

A few moments later and the two men 
were sauntering across the sunlit cornstores 
en route for the officers’ quarters. 

Mr. Jones liked to go and visit the 
youngsters in those droll rooms of theirs, 
with the bare plaster walls, and the hired 
sofas, the property of extortionate Jews. 

It had turned out that the doctor, too, 
wanted to run over for a quiet hour in the 
aute-room—the day being mail day, and 
the London papers a bait rivalling in at- 
traction even Amelia and Mrs. Crashleigh 
—so together the two entered the pleasant 
court, where the fountain whispered in the 
golden light, and the Honourable Bob, 
reposing from the onerous duties of the 
day, leant against the side of an open 
doorway, smoking the restful cigar. As 
the knight of old raised his vizor and un- 
clasped his corslet, so the Honourable Bob 
had unbuttoned his tunic, and pershed his 
shako on to the back of his head. As soon 
as he saw Mr. Jones he hurried forward 
with genial smile and grecting. 

“Vsawy glad to see you; was thinking 
about you—give you my word; wishing it 





wasn’t such a sap to get into mufti and 
stroll down to your hotel.” 

“ Now it is coming,” thought Mr. Jones, 
as his heart gave a heavy thud, and then 
beat loud and fast ; “I shall know a!l about 
the troubles at the Clutterbucks’,” 

But in the quiet retreat of the room con- 
taining the hired sofa, it was not the 
troubles of the Clutterbucks on which the 
Honourable Bob began to expatiate. 

“Have you heard about poor old 
Paling?” said he, solemnly, gazing at Mr. 
Jones through his hurriedly-focussed eye- 
glass. 

* Bless my soul, no,” said Mr. Jones, 
visions of the high drag, the high-stepper, 
Butcher, the stern-faced groom, and the 
remains of the unfortunate Baronet, all 
mingled up in horrible confusion in con- 
sequence of a hopeless smash, flashing 
before his mind’s eye. ‘You alarm me, 
my dear sir, you really do. What has 
happened to our unhappy iriend ?” 

‘** Bowled over ; knocked into a cocked 
sg never saw such a thing in my 

ife |” 

‘‘ Did she bolt, or kick over the traces, 
or what?” 

“Bolt! Kick over the traces! My 
dear fellow, you’re awfully mad—don’t you 
know "—this with a superb pity for the 
other’s ignorance—“‘ we are talking of Miss 
Mabel Graham, and, allow me to tell you, 
that’s not the way——” 

‘Miss Graham?” said Mr. Jones, in a 
tone of mingled surprise and awe, while a 
deep flush overspread his face. “‘ Has there 
not been a carriage accident of some kind ? 
I took it for granted. I thought it so 
likely. What has Miss Graham to do with 
any mischance that may have befallen Sir 
Peyton Paling ?” 

The Honourable Bob spoke at once, con- 
cisely and to the point. 

Refused him—fliat !” 

Mr. Jones sat down rather abruptly on 
the hired sofa. 

‘‘Why, you don’t mean to say——” he 
began, but the Honourable Bob inter- 
rupted him with the face of a tragic 
muse, 

“ Don’t tell me,” he said, “‘ don’t tell me 
you dida’t know that Paling was in a state 
of waging love for Miss Graham! Why, 
there isn’t a drummer-boy in the 193rd 
doesn’t know it—not even the smallest of 
them. Any one could see it with half an 
eye.” 

“T did not see it with two,” said Mr, 
Jones, humbly. “I have been very blind, 
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and very stupid; but now I look back. 
Ah yes, yes, I remember people said so, 
in fact—I had forgotten. His disappoint- 
ment must be bitter—bitter indeed.” 

‘‘Gad!” said the Honourable Bob, 
screwing his eye-glass into his socket 
afresh, “I like that; that’s warm, true— 
what d’ye call it, and no mistake. What 
comes from the heart goes to the heart. 
That goes to mine. I thank you for my 
friend Paling. It was a tremendous affair.” 

‘The refusal?” said Mr. Jones, who 
was most heartily ashamed to be conscious 
of a little lilting song of joy in his own 
heart, somewhere very deep down, like 
the song of a tiny bird in the hidden 
depths of a wood. 

‘*No; the letter,” said the Honourable 
Bob, solemnly, and making a sign to his 
servant to keep out of the room for the 
present, as he was engaged on urgent 
private affairs, and could not trouble to 
get into mufti just yet—“‘the letter making 
the proposal.” 

“Oh, he wrote, did he?” put in Mr. 
Jones, seeing something was expected. 

‘‘ We all wrote,” said the Honourable 
Bob, with a magnificent air. 

Then he took off his shako—which ap- 
parently hung on by a hair—laid it on the 
table, opened his stock more freely, and 
threw himself back in a chair, and prepared 
to enter into a full explanation of matters. 

“You see, Paling, though the prince of 
good fellows, is not much of a scribe ; in 
fact, it took three of us—himself, myself, 
and Ginger —to write that letter. We 
felt that it must be written. Paling had 
been over to Sleima sixteen distinct times 
to propose, and failed to bring his 
courage to the sticking-point. Neat idea, 
that ; don’t exactly know where I got it.” 

“ Shakespeare again,” said Mr, Jones, 
with a nervous smile. 

This narration of how hard a thing it 
was to ask a woman to be your wife, some- 
how touched him nearly. 

“Dear me,” said the Honourable Bob, 
with much complacency, “I must be 
deuced well read in Shakespeare ; didn’t 
know I was, give you my word, till you 
pointed it out to me. Well, we sat one 
on each side of him, you know, and each 
put in a sentence, turn and turn about.” 

“Tt must have been a remarkable—I 
should say a fine—letter,” said Mr. Jones. 

“Oh, deuced —so full of feeling, you 
know. But it came to nothing, you see; 
and Paling’s in an awful state—cut to 
pieces, give you my word.” 





“JT can well imagine it,” said Mr. 
Jones. 

Indeed, he could fancy no man in Malta, 
or out of it, who should stand in such 
need of pity as the man whom Mabel 
Graham had refused to marry. 

* He’s off on leave ; can’t stand it, you 
know. I mean seeing her, and all that 
sort of thing. Going to try Florence for 
a bit; rather hot at this time of year. 
But that’s nothing, bless you, to Paling ; 
he’s a regular salamander. The worst of 
it is, he had great hopes, because the 
Major seemed to back him up so.” 

“ Back him up?” said Mr. Jones, faintly, 
and feeling not a little ashamed of certain 
peculiarities of the bibulous one rising up 
before him in rather vivid colours, 

** Bless you, yes ; made noend of him— 
let the girl ride his roan cob, Punchinello 
— borrowed .... but that’s nothing— 
any fellow would help another fellow in 
that kind of thing.” Here the Honourable 
Bob pulled himself up suddenly as if with 
a tight curb, and Mr. Jones said: “ Oh, 
of course,” with a rather misty notion of 
what he was assenting to. Whether it 
might be Sir Peyton’s name to a bill, or 
his umbrella in a shower of rain, was left 
an indefinite question, and one that could 
scarcely be probed into, 

“ Let’s step across and see the poor old 
fellow,” said the Honourable Bob. 

So they went. 

The Major’s quarters were rooms large 
and lofty—bare enough to the eye of Mr. 
Jones ; but yet with a sort of rude comfort, 
that was lacking in many others he had 
seen, There was a paltry glass over the 
mantelshelf — almost obscured by invita- 
tions to Sir Peyton Paling to go and 
amuse himself in various ways, stuck all 
round the frame anyhow ; from a request 
that he would dine with His Excellency 
the Governor on such a night, to a modest 
little notification from pretty Mrs. Car- 
bonel that she should be ‘at home” on a 
certain evening, and purposed to cheer 
and delight her friends with a little music. 
For the rest, chairs, sofa, tables were 
covered with garments and “ properties ” 
of every conceivable kind, amongst which 
the Major’s soldier-servant was searching 
for things to pack in a huge gaping port- 
manteau, while the stern-faced groom 
looked on from the inner doorway, and 
Butcher, with his tail uncurled, and his 
blunt nose uplifted ready to howl on the 
least possible pretext, sat between his 
master’s knees. Not the move of an eye- 
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lash had Butcher for any other creature. 
Though the stern-faced groom whistled 
ever 80 wisely, not an inch would he 
budge. With that unerring instinct which 
tells the faithful dog that the master he 
loves is in trouble, Butcher knew that 
things were going badly with Sir Peyton 
Paling, Bart., Major in Her Majesty’s 
193rd Regiment of Foot. Every now and 
then a small piece of roseleaf-red tongue 
showed itself through the brindled muzzle, 
a hint that, if it would be any comfort, 
Butcher was more than ready to lick his 
master’s hand. Meanwhile, with a brandy 
and-soda on one hand, and Ginger—quite 
long drawn out with sympathy—on the 
other, Sir Peyton dree’d his weird. 

It was a sad weird, for the bibulous one 
had set a true and tender heart on Mabel 
Graham. 

“Ah, Mr. Jones,” he said, lifting a 
lack-lustre eye to that gentleman’s sym- 
pathetic countenance, “I am glad to see 
you—lI always have been glad to see you 
ever since the first day of our acquaintance. 
I have f-f-fallen upon sad days, Mr. 
Jones, had all my young hopes blighted, 
as you may say. I adored that girl, sir; I 
loved the ground she walked upon, as they 
say in the library books.... I would 
have d-d-done anything —I was pre- 
pared to do anything for her family—she’s 
devoted to those boys you know; and I 
knew you'd got to take ’em along with the 
sweetest and best of girls. She’s all my 
fancy painted her, she’s lovely, she’s 
divine——” 

‘*T am sure of that,” said Mr. Jones. 

“But she’s not for me, Butcher, old 
dog, she’s not for me——” 

He laid his shaking hand on the dog’s 
massive head and gazed into the goggle 
eyes that were shining with tears. 

Butcher, feeling himself appealed to, 
could contain his feelings no longer; he 
pressed his head up against his master’s 
breast and uttered a prolonged howl. 

“Who's to take care on the dawg, sir, 
me or Mr. Dacre?” said the stern-faced 
groom, who had disappeared into an inner 
room soon after Mr. Jones’s arrival, but 
now showed once more his close-clipped 
head and uncompromising features ; “‘ who 
is he to bide with, sir, while you are 
away ?” 

Sir Peyton’s mood changed on the 
instant. He drained the brandy - and - 
soda to the last drop, gave a rapid twink- 
ling wink at the others, and stretched him- 
self back to have his laugh out, At this, 





Batcher, fancying the state of things must 
have improved, gave a short, satisfied 
bark, and, clambering up in a lumbering 
sort of fashion, licked his master’s nose, 
and had to be reproved for the same. 

‘* He’s a rum ’un that is,” said Sir Peyton, 
under his breath, with a slight jerk of the 
head towards the door. ‘ He’s as jealous 
of the old dog as a man is of his 
mistress. Butcher, old boy, will you stay 
with Davenport and be a good dog till I 
come again ?” 

But Butcher would not look at Daven- 
port, nor at any one. His mind misgave 
him at the bustle and confusion that 
reigned in the room, It meant packing, 
and packing meant going. The old dog 
knew that by bitter experience. He was 
not going to take his eyes off his master 
till he couldn’t help himself, not he! And 
so they left him, and left Sir Peyton to see 
to his packing, for he was to start early 
next day. 

Mr. Jones took a cordial leave of him. 
In spite of his—it may be said one, and 
only one—failing, he thoroughly liked the 
man. 

One can well understand his feelings,” 
said the Honourable Bob at parting by the 
courtyard archway, “his aspirations, his 
longings : 

Something to love him, something to bless, 
Something to smile upon and to caress. 
That’s about it ; give you my word,” 

“It is one of the sweetest feelings of 
our fallen nature,” said Ginger, solemnly. 

Then the two sauntered back to their 
quarters to dress for mess. 

Mr. Jones betook himself back to 
Valetta. It was strange how keen a 
fellow - feeling he had for Sir Peyton. 
During all the time of that lamentable 
interview he had felt as one small boy, 
who is going to be caned, feels while 
another small boy is being caned. The 
state of mind in question can be summed 
up in a very few words : 

“Tt will be my turn next.” 

Sir Peyton might love Mabel Grakim 
dearly ; he might worship the ground she 
walked on ; nobody wished to dispute the 
matter in any of its varied phases ; but he, 
Amphlett Jones, would yield to none in 
the power, and passion, and strength of 
his own love for her—of his readiness to 
do and to be all that she wished to herself 
and to those whom she held so dear. 

Probably he should bring upon himself 
the same fate as that sad one which had 
overtaken Sir Peyton. What matter if he 
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did? It was a better fate, in his estima- 
tion, to love and lose Mabel Graham, than 
to love and win another woman, 

It was to live upon a higher plane, to 
attain to a more “ liberal education.” 


The curtain of the dusk falls suddenly 
in those latitudes; it is not drawn, it is 
dropped across the sky, and all at once 
night reigns, and the starshine is softly 
shimmering overhead. 

By the time Mr. Jones reached his 
hotel, this sudden change had taken place. 
The street was full of people, passing to 
and fro, laughing, chatting, rejoicing in 
the coolness after the heat of the day. 

How merry they all looked, thought 
Mr. Jones, how contented with the world 
and with themselves ! 

And there was Michael, watching at the 
hotel door, his face appearing round the 
door-post all one broad, broad grin, the 
whisk of the white uwapkin clearing the 
air like a bird’s wing. 

He seemed ready to dance a fandango 
round Mr. Jones; he spluttered as he 
spoke, so excited was he. 

“ The plenty splendid signor ; the signor 
plenty grand, plenty fine, waiting upstairs 
for Sare Jones ; waiting plenty long time ; 
ver’ glad you will now be to come. I will 
denounce you quick. I go before,” 

Up fied Michael, his small, slippered 
feet hardly seeming to touch the floor. 
Up went Mr. Jones, wiping his brow. 

“Ab, my friend,” said a familiar 
voice, ‘you are here at last. I have 
waited with the patience of Job, and am 
not to go unrewarded. That is well.” 

And there, before him, was Major 
Clatterbuck, somewhat jaded and fagged- 
looking, and with a hollow kind of smile 
upon his face; but as usual as neat as a 
new pin. His dress was a pale suit of 
mufti, fitting him in that miraculous 
manner that Mr. Jones had defined some 
time since as “ looking as if the things grew 
there,” all so perfect, yet so easy and 
natural—and in the buttonhole a flower, 
wax-white, showing up like a star against 
the delicate grey. 

It was an anguish to Michael to leave 
that room. Would the “plenty splendid 
signor” wait so long and so determinedly 
if there was no reason in it? Why did | 
the family Inglese from the top storey— 
“ pig-dogs of Iaglese every one, and the | 
bull-beef father, full of bellowings, and | 





‘come here,’ and ‘go there,’ and ‘no, dank 
you for nothings.’ Basta !”—come down 
the stairs just as he, Michael, was shutting 
the door upon those two inside? No 
c‘ ance to kneel softly on the floor, and lay 
your ear tenderly beside the hole of the 
key—none ! 

‘You must go downstairs, if you like it, 
or if you like it not. And then they begin : 

‘'¢Wait-a! bring this. Wait-a! bring 
dat.’ All the chance is gone ; and nevare 
shall you know what was the madness of 
Sare Jones, and why the plenty splendid 
signor wait so long. Ahimé!” 

Thus Michael, later, to his friend the 
waiting-maid of the English Jady, who 
fully recognised the hardships of his 
position, and wished it was not wrong to 
wish to marry an olive-skinned Maltese 
papist, with gold rings in his ears, 

In the pangs of Michael’s unsatisfied 
curiosity we too must participate. On us 
the door that hid those two inside must 
be closed, even as it was on him. Nearly 
two hours later, when the silver moonlight 
flooded every street, and shone upon the 
placid water like the very radiance of 
heaven itself, the Major came out from the 
room, alone. 

He looked pale, but his eyes were aglow, 
and he crooned, as he went slowly down 
the stairs, the burden of an old song: 

Oh, ruddier than the cherry, 

Oh, sweeter than the berry. 
Then it died away into a tuneful, but in- 
articulate, murmur ; and so, with a quick 
look up the street, and down the street, 
the Major went out into the beauteous, 
shadow-haunted night, a man light-hearie4 
and without acare. He left behind him 
a man dazed with the sense of a bliss 
unparalleled, and as unexpected as though 
it had been a bolt from the blue. 

In a church hard by the bells began to 
jangle, harsh, and out of tone, as it is 
given only to Maltese bells to be. Per- 
haps to no other ears than those of the 
man who stood in the still unlighted room, 
gazing, as one who dreams, into the soft, 
sweet radiance beyond, could they have 
taken the guise of joy-bells. 

With ardent soul uplifted beyond this 
changeful world of ours, the earnest- 
hearted man prayed for the gift of wisdom, 
prayed to be wise and tender, leal and 
true; and all for a woman’s sake. 

For her dear sake! For her dear sake!” 
he murmured to the starshine. 
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PERFECT FIT. GUARANTEED WEAR. 


PATENT 
yz N DIAGONAL 
Seam CORSET 


Patented in England and on the Continent. 
Will not split in the Seams nor tear 
in the Fabric. 

Made in White, Black, and all the 
Jashionable colours and shades in 
Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil. Also 
in the New Sanitary Woollen Cloth. 


a8 4/11, 5/11, 6/11, 7/11 
PER PAIR, AND UPWARDS. 

Z Three Gold Medals. 
Caution.— Beware of worthless imitations. Every genuine 
& N Corset is stamped “Y & N Patent Diagoaal 

Seam, No. 116” in oval on the lining. 

Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies Outfitters in the 

Inited Kingdom and Colonies. 


EXQUISITE MODEL. 


JEWSBURY « BROWN’S 
ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE 


Oriental — 
wo LOOth 2 


YEARS 
IN USE. 

CAUTION. 
THE GENUINE ONLY 
we soon DD aste 


All Perfumers and Chemists. 1/6 & 2/6 Post. 





CHARITY 
ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. 


FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE VOOR 


BY PERSONAL AND ASSOCIATED CHARITY, IRRESFECTIVE 


OF CLASS AND SECT. 


ORKERS are much wanted to ass‘st District Committees 

regularly : (1) by visiting and influencing those to whom 

gifts alone would be of no avail ; (2) by taking charge of special 

classes of cases—e.g., convalescent, medical, emigration, loan, 

or pension cases ; (3) by serving upon district committees as 

representatives of kindred societies, or by co-operating with 
these committees as members of local municipal bedies. 


MONEY can be sent for any special purposé, and will be 
used for that purpose only. It may be given for organisation— 
7.¢., to enable volunteers to do their work efficiently by provid- 
ing thea: with the necessary paid assistance ; for inquiry, co- 
operation, and adequate relief; and to promote, by discussion 
and otherwise, better methods in charitable work. 


MONEY may also be given for the relief of special cases — 
7.¢., cases for which in the poorer parts of London District 
Committees are unable to raise the necessary funds ; for con- 


valescent aid ; for the prompt supply of surgical apparatus ; or 


for emigration. 
There are 40 District Committees. 


CONTRIBUTIONS should be sent to C. S. Loc, Secretary, 
Charity Organ’sation Society, 15, Buckingham St., Strand, W.C. 
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Crosse & Blackwell's 
PURE MALT VINEGAR, | 


In imperial pint and quart bottles, 


IS SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN WAREHOUSEMEN. 


Notice the names of CROSSE & BLACKWELL on the labels and capsules, 





RYLANDS’ 


Dacca GALicoes 


Are the Best. 
SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS. 


None are Genuine without the Trade Mark. 





48 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 


Frys 


CONCENTRATED ‘ Ce O a 
SOLUBLE 
PREPARED BY A NEW AND SPECIAL SCIENTIFIC PROCESS. | 
Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D.—“I| W. H. RB, STANLEY, M.D.—“I consider it | 


have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. It is| a very rich, delicious Cocoa. It is highly con- | 
especially adapted to those whose digestive organs| centrated, and therefore economical as a family 
are weak, and I strongly recommend it as aj food. It is the drink par ewcellence for children, 
substitnte for tea for young persons.” | and gives no trouble in making.” 
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To secure this article ask for “Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889.—GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 
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